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IN THE DEPTHS. 
BY LAURA BRIGHAM BOYCE. 


Out of the depths, O God, I ery to Thee — 

Out of the depths before to me unknown; 

All Thy great billows do encompass me, 

And surging waves overwhelm my feeble 
moan. 


Down in the depths, O God, I wait for Thee; 

I cannot rise except Thou bids’t me come; 

And tili I hear Thee say, ‘‘ come unto me,” 

My limbs are powerless and my lips are 
dumb. 

Saviour, have mercy, for ’'m too weak 

To bear with Thee thy terrible baptism — 

So weak and faltering; and I fain would 
seek 

Some easier path than through this dark 

abysm. 


My cross lies heavy, and I cannot rise 

To follow in the path where Thou hast led; 
I weep and struggle, yet my spirit’s eyes 
Cannot discern the way Thy feet have tread. 


I strive and turn, yet turn me as I will, 
Strive as I may toease my aching breast , 
Alas! my cross lies heavy on me still ; 
Vainly I seek; my spirit finds no rest. 


’Tis not a cross which Thou on me hast laid, 

For Thou hast said, My burdens all are light ; 

But one which mine own sinful hands have 
made — 

Decked it with flowers and garlands, gay 
and bright. 


I dreamed not ’twas a cross my hands had 
wrought; 

It seemed a bright and pretty thing to wear; 

It charmed me as I gazed — who could have 
thought 

’Twould be so heavy, and so hard to bear? 


I cannot lay it down; Thy hand alone, 

O Christ, can ease me of this burden sore; 
Thy voice alone may bid the wanderer come 
And bear again Thy easy cross once more. 
3e Thou, O Christ, transfigured here again 
Unto my spirit eye; Thy garment’s hem 
Let me but touch; it shall not be in vain; 

1 shall be healed, O Babe of Bethlehem! 





EDUCATIONAL UNIFICATION, 

BY MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, M. A. 

As a hint to some suggestions bear- 
ing upon the educational interests of 
our Church, let me give an outline of 
the public scheol system of Michigan, 
where it is coneeded, I believe, that 
educational unification has been more 
fully attained than elsewhere in Ameri- 
ca. The system is very simple. It 
begins, as in the East, with the district 
school, whieh is found in its simplest 
form in the conntry parts and in the 
smaller villages. Inthe larger villages 
and in the cities, where there are sey- 
eral districts, provision is made for a 
union of the same, which, when per- 
fected, forms the well-known union 
school. <A central building is erected, 
and a gradation established. This gra- 
dation, beginning a step in advance of 
the position occupied by the separate 
district schools (which still remain, 
forming feeders to the union school), 
ends in the high school. In the last 
named department a uniform course of 
study is adopted throughout the State, 
corresponding exactly with the course 
prescribed for admission to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan —to which institution 
the graduates generally proceed, there 
meeting upon a common level of prep- 
aration. The University is itself a part 
of the State system, receiving support 
largely from the State treasury (by 
which means it is enabled to give free 
instruction), and completing the course 
of State education. 

The whole system, while it is one of 
natural progression, is one also of 
feeders. But it is to the relation of the 
high school tu the State University that 
I wish to direct particular attention. 
The University has a constant and 
yearly increasing source of supply, 
sufficient alone to make its undergradu- 
ate classes larger than those of any 
other school, except those of Yale and 
Harvard. 

Now, there is nothing in this system 
of which the Church may not well and 
easily avail itself. We have three in- 
“titutions bearing the name of Universi- 
'Y, which seem likely to become such in 
fact, located respectively in the Eastern, 
Middle, and Western States — the Bos- 


—not to mention the Pacific and the 
Nashville (of the Charch South). The 
location of the three first named, 
had it been determined at the same 


‘time upon one common plan, could 
|not have been more fortunate. 


About 
equally distant — not to be precise — 
no two within three hundred miles of 
each other, each in rich, prosperous, 
and populous sections of the country, 
and each in or near large cities, with 
the many advantages there afforded — 
what more could be desired in respect 
of location ? 

Let then the trio above named, to be 
increased to a quintette by-and-by, be, 
what from their situation and resources 
they seem destined to become, the 
chief educational institutions of the 
Church. Let the men of mind be 
called thither, and let the men of money 
send thither theirfunds. This is indeed 
the tendency of the day, so that one of 
the elements of unification is working 
out its own end. 

The next step should be directed, 
and that too while the time is suitable. 
My suggestion, borrowed from the 
large success of the University of Michi- 
gan, is that in each of the great divis- 
ions, Eastern or New England, Middle, 
and Western, the conference semina- 
ries mark out # course of instruction in 
conformity with the requirements for 
admission to the freshmen class of the 
University of their division, and make 
themselves tributary to that institution. 
The smaller colleges would continue 
to obtain a local support, and those 
who might desire to enter them from 
the seminaries would be fully prepared. 
Instead of receding into obscurity and 
decay, as some imagine will be the case 
by the growth of the universities, the 
colleges will be fed to some extent by 
the same sources, and continue to ac- 
complish their work. 

It would be well, however, as has 
often been remarked, if many of our 
so-called colleges would resolve them- 
selves into what they in reality are — 
seminaries, and render’ themselves 
tributaries to the universities. Instead 
of scattering half-earned degrees, they 
would thus put themselves in a position 
to advance the standard of education, 
and thereby promote the interests of 
the Church and the country. If, for in- 
stance, Albion College, in Michigan, 
located as it is, almost under the shad- 
ow of the State University, would 
abandon the difficult attempt to support 
an undergraduate course, and prepare 
young men and women for the North- 
western University, it would be of far 
greater value to Methodism. It would 
not be necessary for the institution to 
surrender its charter or change its 
name. Many a young man in Michigan, 
intending to enter the ministry, but pre- 
ferring not to go beyond the State, 
would be glad to find a suitable curric- 
ulum at Albion. It would be an easy 
matter in such cases to establish one or 
two professorships of theology; and 
the more divinity schools we have, the 
better. 

It must be understood that I now 
refer to those only of our colleges which 
are poorly endowed and unfortunately 
located. Still, some changes will be 
found necessary for strong and impor- 
tant collegiate institutions. Proximity 
of location to the grand division Uni- 
versity is an embarrassment already 
felt. Not to go out of New England, 
where we have, perhaps, the only se- 
rious case of this kind, what shall be 
done in relation to the Wesleyan and 
Boston Univergities—the one an old 
and honorable school, amply equipped 
and fairly endowed — the other new in- 
deed, as a university, but fully organ- 
ized as such, and having the best loca- 
tion, and prospectively, the richest en- 
dowment of any institution of the kind 
in the land? 

No one would wish to stop or check 
the fine career of the Wesleyan. Such 
a thing would prove a general disaster ; 
and yet it is quite clear that Wesleyan 
can never realize the true idea of a 
university. Its situation will not justi- 
fy the establishment of professional 
schools; and (even if there be a differ- 
ence of opinion upon this point) the 
means will not be forthcoming for the 
object while there are three other in- 
stitutions within a hundred miles, al- 
ready equipped for professional instruc- 
tion. 

What, then, should be done? Mark 
the name of the Connecticut institution, 
and observe that it is not connected 
with locality. Now cut the Gordian 
knot of the difficulty, remove the school 
to Boston, strike out the name ‘ Bos- 
ton,” and unfurl that of ‘‘ Wesleyan 
University.” Or, if it should be feared, 
upon consideration, that this change 
might endanger the endowment of the 
younger school, name the consolidated 
school ‘‘ Boston Wesleyan University,” 
ala Ohio. The hopes of Orange Judd, 
and many otherardent friends of Wesley- 
an, may thus be placed in a fair way of 
realization. No dishonor will be breught 
upon the older institution, and much of 
honor will be conferred upon the 
younger. 

That the two colleges should be 








‘on, the Syracuse, and the Northwestern 


united is an obvious fact; and the mat- 
ter should not be deferred, as a thing 


of the future. It might be more diffi- 
cult after the death — may it come late 
—of Mr. Judd. Complications might 
then arise concerning the effect of re- 
moval upon the property. 


method of unification, and I do not care 
to consider the proper disposition to be 
made of buildings. I imagine, how- 
ever, that less difficulty would be felt 
upon this point than upon almost any 
other — especially in view of the style of 
the buildings at Middletown. A lease 
of the property, the establishment of a 
school of technology, or of a conference 
seminary, or of both, are among many 
of the plans that must readily oecur to 
all. 
Fut, Mich., Aug. 1873. 








GERMANY AND THE EXPOSITION, 


BY REV. W. F, CRAFTS. 
COLOGNE, Aug. 5, 1873. 


From the natural beauty of Switzer- 
land we came to the art attractions of 
Germany. Munich (Muenchen,they call 
it themselves) claimed our first visit. 
It is justly celebrated as one of the 


Bavaria constantly, using his powerful 
influence to encourage the highest art 
culture. The buildings are in them- 
selves a school of architecture — the 
lonic, Doric and Corinthian being il- 
lustrated in contrast in the Glyptothek 
and the two edifices in its front and at 
its right. The Basilican church is a 
model of the original Roman Basilica, 
while the other churches exhibit the 


architecture. 


ancient and modern sculpture — those 
of Thorwaldsden and Canova attracting 
especial attention, The Old Pinaco- 
thek ranks next to the Louvre in Paris, 
as a picture-gallery, and contains a 
very large collection from the old mas- 
ters. Among the very ancient pictures, 
Holbins’ St. John and St. Paul are 
prominent, although a careful eye can 
but notice the anachronism of ** modern 
But 


tles.” such anachronisms are 


rope in the most famous pictures. 
of a modern nun, and Mary Magdalene 
in an Italian brocade. Ruben’s paint- 
ing of the meeting of Jacob and Esau 
represents them as provided, in won- 
derful abundance, with armour, spears, 
and modern bridles. 
such cases might be cited. The whole 
collection presents nothing more deli- 
eate in conception and finish than the 
Werff Gallery of Bible pietures. The 
face of Mary in the ‘* Anunciation,” full 


Christ in the picture that represents 
him ‘*‘ Among the Doctors,” and the 
sad yet kingly expression of the ‘** Ecce 
Homo,” linger still in our hearts as the 
most satisfactory 


where. 

The churches and palaces, although 
full of interest, we must pass, and hasten 
on to Vienna, the second Paris. 
around the Ringstrasse, a wide ave- 


many large and beautiful buildings, 


four picture-galleries in Europe. St. 
Stephen’s Church is hardly surpassed 


orate wood carving. 


sight of the city. Two days’ censtant 
walking would hardly be sufficient sim- 
ply to pass through the exhibition-balls ; 
and after looking upon this immense 
** World’s Show-case” for a few days, 
one comes away almost see-sick, and 
dreams of beautiful fabrics, iron ma- 
chines, potatoes and diamonds, statues 
and ploughs, laces and lemonade, in 
endless confusion. Each nation has its 
pre-eminence in something —Italy in 
sculpture and mosaics, France in paint- 
ing and silks, Belgium in laces and 
railroad equipmerts, Switzerland in 
carved wood and embroidery, the Ger- 
mans in scientific apparatus and photog- 
raphy, Great Britain in iron-working 
and book-making (as illustrated by 
Bagster’s magnificent Polyglot Bible 
and those of the Bible Society in 209 
different languages), and America in 
sewing machines and other labor-sav- 
ing inventions. 

Some of the finest specimens of mod- 
ern sculpture to be seen in Europe are 
en exhibition here. It is a striking and 
pleasing fact to notice, that instead of a 
servile copying of the old nude heroes 
and goddesses, these sculptors have 
caught the spirit of this age, and child- 
hood is the most frequent and popular 
subject. Of the twelve masterpieces of 
sculpture that would usually be selected 
as the best in the Exposition, ten are 
vivid representations of childhood’s 
moods, studies and sports. The boy 
sculptor, cutting his dog’s head in the 
handle of his cane; the children play- 
ing with soap-bubbles; the child un- 
willingto pray ; and another one spilling 
a pan of milk, are among the best. 
The hearts of sculptors haye been turn- 
ed by the current of the age from the 





fathers to the children — from the men 


My remarks have relation only to the | 


The Glyptothek is a fine collection of 


A multitude of| Christians 


of unspeakable joy, the young life of 


those scenes that we have found any-| prosperous condition. 


nue that surrounds the old city, shows 





of old time to ‘*the coming man” — 
the present child; and we think most 
visitors are really more pleased with | 
these than with the most famous of the 
old heroic forms. 

One readily sees the stimulus to in- 
vention given by a Christian civiliza- 
tion as he looks on the steel ploughs of 
England, side by side with the wooden 
ploughs of Africa, or compares the weay- 
ing in the Japanese department, by the 
power of a woman’s arm and limbs, to 
the action of the hundreds of steam spin- 
dles from Manchester—although culture 
has dwelt for ages with China, India, 
Egypt. yet these, in the manufactur- 
ing and inventive department,are hardly 
represented at all, Not only the produc- 
tions, but the people of all nations are 
here on exhibition — although, except in 
the head-covering, nearly all wear the 
European and American style of dress; 
and even in the faces there are very few 
that could be surely assigned to any one 
nationality. One feels here more than 
ever that God has ‘* made of one blood 
all nations of men.” 

At one point on the grounds there is 





great centres of art study, the king of|* series of drinking-bars for the differ- 


ent nations — wine for the Frenchman, 
beer for the German, Madeira and Port 
for the Portuguese and Spaniard, ale 
for the Englishman, and whisky for 
the American. The imprudent raising 
of prices at the hotels at the beginning 
of the season, and the fear of chol- 
era (both of which are imaginary im- 
pediments now), have prevented the 
expected crowd, and only about fifty 


Gothic and several other styles of thousand, including twelve thousand on 


free tickets, enter the Exposition daily. 

The American department is well 
situated, and makes a ereditable dis- 
play, considering the distance of our 
country; and itis quite certain that it 
will have its share of medals, especially 
in grains, sewing-machines, scales, 
pumps, and school appliances. 

Our next point of especial interest 
was Frankfort, where the last sixteen 
emperors of Germany were elected and 
crowned. In front of the hall of elec- 


bound Bibles in the hands of the Apos- tion is the large open square, into 


which the new princes threw handfuls 


found through all the galleries of Eu-| of corn for the multitude, and the foun- 


tain which spouted wine froma score 


Mary is frequently dressed in the garb | Of pipes on such occasiong... The Jews’ 


quarter, with the birthplaces of Roth- 
schild as one of its attraetions, is 
worthy of a visit—the gates which 
were formerly closed on Sunday to 
prevent the Jews from disturbing the 
at their worship, having 
been destroyed by the growing sense 
and charity of the age. 

The main object of our visit here, 
however, was the Methodist Theological 
Institute, to which Rey. D. Nippert, 
the President, welcomed us cordially. 
The building is the gift of an Amer- 
ican Methodist, Mr. Martin, whose 
name is adopted by the institution itself. 
The institution now has two professors 


representation of | and sixteen students, and is in a most 


Study and ex- 
ercise, both physical and spiritual, are 
happily combined in its plan of culture. 
A large garden and a large “ circuit,” 


A ride| with a score of appointments, are the 


gymnasiums for this exercise. Pleas- 
ant rooms and good board are furnished 
to the students free, the economy of the 


and the Belvidere is one of the first | institution enabling a bs man to be 


rk for about 
In one or two 


educated for his great 
three hundred dollars. 


anywhere for Gothic beauty and elab-| cases an American gentleman has taken 


on himself to support one such student, 


But the ‘ Exposition” is the great and the institution needs more of help 


in just this way. Members of the fam- 
ilies ot Bishops Kingsley, Clark, and 
Harris were stopping for a while at 
Frankfort, and Bishop Foster had only 
jus! left, after a most profitable and 
pleasing visit at the Conference. 

In conversation with Brother Nippert 
we learned that the ‘‘ group system,” 
as itis called, or the modern Sunday- 
school which was introduced into Ger- 
many with the first missions of our 
Church, and now widely adopted, by 
the efforts of Mr.Woodruff, a few years 
ago, has now obtained a foothold in 
most of the cities of Germany. But few 
are found in the classes except children, 
for the reason that at fourteen nearly 
all the children are ‘‘ confirmed” by 
the State Church, and are then entitled 
to dance and partake of the communion, 
and consider themselves as among the 
‘* big folks,” and hence they are very 
likely to ‘‘ graduate” at once from 
Sunday-school. 

As to the religious progpects of Ger- 
many, it seems as if the morning was 
only coming after the night of rational- 
ism. The great mass of Germans are 
still Roman Catholics, united more 
closely to each other and the Church 
by the more liberal laws recently made, 
and the movements of the “ Old Cath- 
olics,” who represent the remonstrance 
of truth against superstition. Of the 
seventy thousand Protestants, only fif- 
teen per cent, attend church; and of 
these more than half hear the preaching 
of rationalists, and most of the others 
are under the lifeless ‘‘ orthodox” di- 
vines, while the small ‘* evangelical” 
fraction of the Lutheran Church, with 
the missionary churches, the Pietists 
and the Moravians, represent all of the 
real Christian life. The ‘‘ evangeli- 





cals ” 


of the Lutheran Church are 
somewhat active in Sunday-school 
work, lay work, woman’s work, and 
missionary enterprises, doing whatever 
is done by that Church in this direction. 


These workers, with the party of Hya- 


cinthe and Ddllinger, and the mission- 
ary churches, have in them, be believe, 
the leaven that shall yet permeate all 
Germany with evangelical life. ‘‘He 
shall put all things under His feet.” 








LETTER FROM SARATOGA, 


BY PROF. JAMES T. LATIMER, D.D. 


Saratoga is facile princeps among 
the watering places of America, or even 
of the world. Many years ago, Mr. 
Curtis wrote a book on summer resorts 
and for summer reading, which he 
calledanost happily, ‘* Lotus Eating ”— 
a term exactly descriptive of Sarato- 
ga. The visions that Come from opium 
or hasheesh are not more brilliant than 
those which burst daily upon him who 
saunters along to the Congress or the 

Co 2s, or whi sury 
will dazzle him as he listens to Gil- 
more’s band on the piazza of the Grand 
Hotel, or walks through the vast parlors 
beneath the flashing chandeliers. 

The glory of life is here — youth, 
with its boyancy ; health, with its conta- 
gion; and beauty with its magnetic 
power—all are in the glowing panorama 
of daily life at Saratoga. But alas! we 
are not all young, nor robust, nor beau- 
tiful; so we look upon those who are 
such, while memory illuminates the 
past, and recalls the days of early life, 
never to return. Still, contact, how- 
ever transient, with vigorous health 
and ambitious youth communicates new 
life to our decaying energies, and kin- 
dles a fire even amid the ashes of age. 

Therefore, we say, Saratoga is the 
prince of Summer resorts, even inde- 
pendent of the peerless waters which 
have been flowing, no one knows how 
long, from the mystic laboratory of 
nature. No drink which the skill of man 
can mix, is comparable for a moment 
with these gushing fountains. For 
palatableness, for refreshment, for in- 
vigoration, for sanative purposes, none 
other can rival them; no chemist can 
imitate them; no geologist can tell the 
secret of their origin; and yet they 
flow on in perennial flood. To drink 
them from the bottles which are sent 
out from the Springs, or even from the 
attractive fountains of the druggists, 
can give no hint of the freshness and 
delicious flavor of these matchless 
waters. Call us enthusiastic, if you 
will; but sojourn there for a week, and 
you will be an adherent of Saratoga 
forever, Fifteen years ago we visited 
it for the first time; and the early 
charm it exercised over us has never 
ceased to operate. We longto revisit 
it; we walk its shady avenues with the 
old delight; we hasten to the favorite 
fountains; we linger amid its delight- 
ful seenes, and depart regretfully at 
last, when we must. 

If you are an invalid, or if you 
merely desire rest and recuperation, by 
all means go to the house of the Doc- 
tors Streng, on Circular Street. The 
Doctor and his son have slowly and 
surely built up for themselves a reputa- 
tion which cannot be challenged with 
success. In the winter the institution 
is kept up as purely remedial; but in 
the summer it becomes virtually a 
hotel of the first class. Still there is a 
home-like feeling among the guests that 
it is not possible to secure at the Con- 
gress or the Union; and the reckoning 
which you pay the host is so reasona- 
ble as to be within the reach of a very 
limited purse. The house commends 
itself especially to religious persons; 
for each morning, after breakfast, the 
guests gather in the parlors, while 
singing and seripture reading and 
prayer open the day with an invocation 
of the divine blessing. 

I have seen many remedial insti- 
tutes in this country and in Europe; 
but Iam sure that none is superior to 
this in all the appliances which modern 
medical skill can devise. All the forms 
of hydropathy may here be found. 
Turkish, Russian and Sulphur baths are 
given in the most approved style. The 
finest electrical apparatus is at the 
com mand of the patients; and the new 
cupping instrument, on a large scale, 
called the equalizer, for partial paraly- 
sis, may here be tested. In fine, the Drs. 
Strong are reliable physicians, skill- 
ful practitioners, and honorable men. 
I would sooner trust myself with them 
than any others in the land — sure that 
if curable they secure me relief; and 
while in their infirmary I should be in 
a quiet, delightful, Christian home. 





THE CARDINALS OF ROME. 
WHAT THEY WERE, AND WHAT THEY 
ARE. 


.The function which the cardinals 
must, humanly speaking, be called 
upon to. perform at no distant day, must 
be felt to be a matter of serious inter- 
est in every part of the civilized world. 
Walled up as their eminences may be, 
and curiously minute as to medieval 
precautions for isolation, it will hardly 





be believed that they do not carry into 


the seclusion of the conclave the influ- 
ence which will give a new ruler to the 
Roman Catholic world. 

As long ago as the middle of the six- 
teenth century it was said that scarcely 
had the Pope been elected than specu- 
lations as to his successor began! And 
now it is more than ever inevitable. 
Pius the Ninth has managed histemporal 
affairs so that he has lost his temporal 
power, and has exposed his spiritual au- 
thority to new dangers. The question 
of his successor will have to be solved 
shortly ; and who that successor will be 
is yet further enhanced by the fact that 
it will require several years before the 
friends of the Papacy will believe that 
the temporal power is finally and for- 
ever lost; and the spiritual doctrines of 
Catholicism are far from being estab- 
lished. 

A progressive development has taken 
place in the mode of electing the Popes. 
The tendency has been continually to 
make it a less-democratic and more 
aristocratic institution. Originally, the 
election was made by the entire Church ; 
then the Church came to be understood 
io consist of the clergy ; then the rights 
of the clergy generally became the ex- 
clusive privilege of a very restricted 
number of them; and finally, the 
College of Cardinals became the sole 
possessor of the right of election to 
the Papacy; and these became more 
and more the mere creature of the 
Pontiffs. These various changes in 
practice were never enacted or or- 
dained in a regular manner. The 
whole system was too fluid and unset- 
tled for such to have been the case. The 
gain on either side being of the nature 
of usurpation, no formal rule of course 
was likely to be made; but the general 
tendency was constantly in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

The creation of cardinals depends 
wholly upon the will of the sovereign 
Pontiff. Usage limits the number to 
seventy; but no rule constrains the 
Pope to keep to this number. He may 
leave as many ‘‘hats” vacant as he 
thinks fit. Since 1274 it has not been 
held necessary ‘to an election that all 
the existing cardinals should be present. 
Two thirds of those in conclave, be 
they more or less, elect the Pope. But 
if the Popes have become more and 
more autocratic in the creation of the 
cardinals, the latter have as steadily 
advanced toward despotic power in 
the creation of the Popes. And it is 
very curious to observe that the power 
of the Popes, so potent over many other 
barriers and obstacles, broke down in 
the attempt to limit the electing right 
of those they had themselves created. 
The Pope miay not pack the college so 
as to virtually name bis own successor, 
Nothing can take from a cardinal once 
named in public consistory by the Pope, 
his right in the election of that Pope’s 
successor. 

Finally, with regard to the absolute- 
ness of the power of the college in their 
great function of electing their own 
sovereign, it is to be observed that, 
although for many generations the 
choice has always fallen upon one of 
themselves, yet no law or constitution 
prevents them from electing any person 
whomsoever. And precedents are not 
wanting — though very old ones — for 
the election of persons who were not 
only not cardinals, but not even eccle- 
siastics. * 

But if the college has been thus en- 
ergetic in repelling encroachments on 
their privilege by a Pope no longer 
alive, they have not been equally suc- 
cessful in resisting the interference of 
other princes. And it is easy to fur- 
nish an account of the methods by 
which this interference has been 
brought to bear upon the conclayes, and 
of the very important part which it has 
played in the election of the pontifis. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 








THE LONDON TIMES ON WESLEYAN 
METHODISM. 

Rev. W. F. Crafts forwards us from 
London a copy of The London Times, 
containing an editorial of more than a 
column’s length, and of remarkable 
significance, considering the paper in 
which it appears. It is called out by 
the late session of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, and particularly by the pastor. 
al of Bishop Wardsworth, to which we 
have heretofore alluded, and the manly 
response to it of Mr. Wiseman, the 
President of the Conference. The ed- 
itor says, what may be somewhat a 
surprise to even American Methodist 
readers, that by voluntary contribu- 
tions the Wesleyans make better pro- 
vision for their thousand and more 
ministers than is made for a corres- 
ponding and even higher class of men, 
professionally, in the Established 
Church. The writer goes on to say 
that it ‘“‘ must strike everybody capable 
of an impression, that Wesleyanism is 


just the sort of thing wanted inside 


the Church ; but it has always been the 
misfortune of the Church of England that 
neither its true laity nor the mass of its 
clergy have had the smallest voice in the 
management of its affairs.” This is, of 
course, the inherent vice of all State 





Establishments. The writer fully justi- 





fies John Wesley in his ordination of 
ministers, and says his work “can no 
more be gainsayed than the work of 
the many good men who at other crises 
of sacred and also secular history 
started, as it were, out of the gloom, 
and created light and order where little 
short of a new creation was to be done.” 
He goes on to affirm ‘‘ that there is just 
as much need of the Church of John 
Wesley in the present year, as there 
was of John Wesley himself a century 
and a half since. The work it is doing 
will not be done but for it, for the 
Church of England will not do it.” He 
thinks there was no occasion for Mr. 
Wiseman to defend the legitimacy of 
his ‘‘orders” in the presence of his 
young ministers : — 


‘* All mankind look for results, and 
will never be persuaded of the existence 
of powers or virtues which make no 
appearance. On the other hand, if 
these powers do show themselves, it is 
vain to dispute their authority. Not a 
single objection can be alleged against 
John Wesley which could not be also 
alleged against the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles; and if it be replied that the 
latter did miracles, against that ma 
be set the miracle we see before us to- 
day — the fact of a body of near a mil- 
lion persons largely redeemed from the 
profligacy and irreligion of the age. 
That which comes under the cogni- 
zance of the senses is sufficient for the 
question. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ If ordained men show by 
the whole tenor of their lives an utter 
unconsciousness of high moral aims, 
and nothing more than the common es- 
timate of things, then it is ridiculous to 
credit them with a ‘ gift’ which is noth- 
ing to all human apprehension. On 
the other hand where the gift does 
show itself it will be its own authority.” 


Of Bishop Wardsworth’s effort to 
prove to Wesleyans that they are schis- 
matics, he. says with wonderful good 
sense and catholicity of spirit : — 


‘*He will be simply throwing him- 
self against a stone wall with the inev- 
itable result, if he sets about proving 
that the able ministers, zealous mission- 
aries, and warm-hearted pastors of a 
rival communion have no spiritual gift 
because they do not possess Anglican or- 
ders. This is so certain that it seems a 
waste of labor (on the part of the Wesley- 
an President), and what is more, the 
waste of a precious opportunity to oe- 
oupy the mind of the Wesleyan newly- 
ordained ministers with an idle contro= 
versy. For our own part, we should 
have thought it better simply to point 
out to them the work to be done, the 
command to do it, and the paucity of 
those who respond to the eall. This 
seems to us a wiser course than follow- 
ing the dangerous lead of a theological 
antiquary, full of all that is curious, 
quaint, and exploded. The best rule 
for these days is for all to do the best 
they severally can in their own respec- 
tive lines, with as litile disturbance as 
possible to one another. In this way 
they may find themselves arriving at 
the same goal all the quicker and the 
more pleasantly for having avoided 
collision midway.” To which we heart- 
ily say, Amen! 








CONSISTENCY. 

Let us remember that whatever un- 
fits us for religious duties, cools the 
fervor of our devotions, or indisposes 
us to read our Bible or to pray; what- 
ever we could not engage in with a per- 
fectly clear conscience; wherever the 
thought of a suffering Saviour or a Ho- 
ly God, of the hour of death, or of the 
day of judgment, falls like a cold shad- 
ow on our enjoyment; the pleasures 
which we cannot thank God for and for 
which we cannot ask His blessing — 
these are not for us. 

Let us never go where we cannot ask 
God to go with us; let us never be found 
where we cannot act as Christ would 
have us; let us pass each day as pil- 
grims consciously on the way to our 
heavenly inheritance; let us press af- 
ter closer communion with Jesus; let 
the love of God reign in our hearts; 
and then shall we be kept from a thou- 
sand snares, and become possessed of a 
peace and joy to which the worldling 
is a stranger. 





CHIPS. 
BY J. H. 

Art can make Christians as it makes 
ornamental fruits and flowers. Art 
may imitate life but cannot impart} it. 
God only can make the living plant, 
and he only ean make living Christians. 
Tho artificial disciple like the artificial 
plant is not susceptible to influences 
which affect the living. The living may 
droop beneath a scorching sun, or great- 
ly rejoice under the reviving influence 
of dews and showers, but the work of 
art is not affected by either, (unless it 
happens to be caught out in a shower, 
or revival, in which case it may be ut- 
terly spoiled.) These nice works of 
art may sometimes glory in their stead- 
fastness, being always the same; and 
in their’consistency in being free from 
the emotional changes of the living who 
sometimes weep, and then rejoice, and 
sometimes}mix weeping and shouting 
together. The artificial know little of 
conflicts with Satan, for he has never 
shown much hostility to works of hu- 
man art unless they bave had tenden- 
cies to disturb his kingdom. These may 
remain the same through cold and heat, 
winter and summer, and may be kept 
ark § years by good care and a little var- 
nish. But God is glorified in those 
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DOCTRINAL PAPERS. 


GOSPEL PERFECTION ~ITS 
NATURE. 
SECOND PAPER. 


BY PROF. JUNIUS. 


By this I mean the perfection pro- 
vided in the Gospel, as the heritage of 
God's ‘‘holy ones.” That it is sanctifi- 
cation, or of the same nature, I do not 
believe; but what I may or may not 
believe is, in itself, of very little jin- 
terest to the readers of the HERALD. 
What does the Gospel record teach ? is 
a question of deepest interest to every 
lover of ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Words are the vehicles of thought — 
the representatives of ideas; they are 
thought pictures. How, then, can we 
better apprehend the idea, or thought, 
than by studying the words that repre- 
sent it ? For the purpose of showing as 
clearly as possible the distinctness of 
«* gospel perfection,” I devote a few 
sentences to that with which it is gener- 
ally confounded, viz: Sanctification. 

To represent this work, the Divine 
Teacher uses two words, viz: agiazo, 
“**to make holy,” and katharizo, * to 
make clean ” — the former used only to 
indicate a moral cleansing, while the 
latter is applied to both moral and 
physical cleansings. There is a striking 
fitness in their use —the one showing 
the work to be a cleansing; the use of 
the other limiting it to that form or kind 
of cleansing that makes holy. Agiazo, 
though of frequent use in the New 
Testament, and also in the Septuagint 
of the Old, is not found in the Greek of 
the ancients. A cleansing that makes 
holy was not a factor in their phi- 
losophy ; they therefore had no use for 
a word representing such a thought. 

The verb occurs in the New Testa- 
ment twenty-nine times; and is render- 
ed ‘‘ be holy ” once, ‘* hallowed” twice, 
and “* sanctify” twenty-six times. The 
nature of a work cannot be more clear- 
ly indicated by the use of words than 
in this instance. It is to make holy by 
cleansing, or purifying ; and since only 
a moral cleansing can make holy, it is 
amoral cleansing or purifying of the 
human soul; and since nought but sin 
can defile the soul and make it unholy, 
it is that washing which cleanses from 
the defilement of sin, and makes the 
soul a holy habitation for the heavenly 
Guest. This is Sanctification. 

But to express Perfection, a different 
class of words is used; and that we 
may know their import, we will “ dil- 
ligently inquire of the wise ”— words. 
Christian Perfection, like Sanctification, 
has in the Greek of the New Testament 
two representatives. But the two words 
occur in their several forms of adjective, 
verb andnoun. The adjective describes 
the condition or state of the soul called 
perfection ; the verb points to the ac- 
tivity in its attainment; and the noun 
is the name of the thing attained. The 
most prominent of the two is deleios 
(from éelos, the end). Definition : com- 
plete, perfect, mature, full grown, of 
full age. It occurs in the following 
places: Matt. v. 48, ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.” Matt. xix. 21, 
“Ifthou wilt be perfect, go and sell.” 
Rom. xii. 2, ‘* Acceptable and perfect 
will of God.” I. Cor. ii. 6, “‘ Wisdom 
among them that are perfect ;” xiii. 10, 
«* When that which is perfect is come ;” 
xiv. 20, “But in understanding be 
men.” Eph. iv. 13, ‘‘Unto a perfect 
man.” Phil. iii. 15, ‘*As many as be 
perfect.” Col. i. 28, “‘ Present every 
man perfect;” iv. 12, ‘‘ That ye may 
stand perfect.” Heb. vy. 14, ‘ Belong- 
eth to them that are of full age;” ix. 
11, ‘* More perfect tabernacle.” James 
i. 4, ‘‘Let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect;” i. 17, 
“*Every good and every perfect gift ;” 
i. 25, ‘*Unto the perfect law of 
liberty ;” iii. 2, ‘* The same is a per- 
fect man.” J. Jobn iv. 18, * Perfect 
love casteth out fear.” 

The verb occurs twenty-three times; 
and since to give the passages as we 
have done with the adjective,would ex- 
tend this article to an undue length, 
we must be content with its renderings. 
It is rendered ‘‘consecrate” once, 
** perfect” once, ‘‘ fulfill” twice, 
**finish ” four times, and ‘‘ make per- 
fect ” fifteen times. 

The noun occurs four times, as fol- 
lows: Luke i. 45, ‘‘ There shall be a 
werformance.” Col. iii. 14, ** Which is 
the bond of perfectness.” Heb. vi. 1, 

"Let us go on unto perfection ;” vii. 11, 
“*If therefore perfection were by the 
Levitical priesthood.” 

Artios (from aro, to fit, adapt, finish) 
means entire, complete, perfect, fit, 
proper; and occurs but once, II Tim 
iii. 17, ‘‘ That the man of God may be 
perfect. Katartizo (from the last and 
Kata, intensitive) occurs thirteen times, 
and for the sake of brevity I leave out 
the places and passages, and am con- 
tent to say it is generally rendered ‘to 
perfect,” or ‘‘ make perfect.” Katartisis 
(from the same) is found but once, in 
II. Cor. xiii. 9, *‘ We wish even your 
perfection.” 

There are other words in the New 
Testament rendered ‘* perfect,” as the 
representative of perfect in the phrases, 
** perfect manner,” ‘‘ more perfect 
knowledge,” ‘“‘ you yourselves know 
perfectly,” ‘‘ bring forth no fruit to 
perfection.” But since these do not re- 
late to salvation, or a condition of the 
soul, they come not within the purview 
of this discussion. I think that the 
above are all the words relating to the 
work of grace in the soul and rendered 
perfect in. our version of the New 
Testament. Maturity, or complete- 
ness, is the central or leading thought 
of them all. None of them contain the 
idea of purity, only as it is incidental 
to, or included in that of maturity. 

Christian purity or sanctification is 
ne thing, and maturity or Christian 


perfection another and a very different 
thing. It is wondrous strange. that 
such a multitude of the best men the 
world has ever produced should con- 
found two things so different in their 
nature, and so different in the words 
representing them, as to regard them 
as identical. The literature of this sub- 
ject justifies the remark. The above is 
the evidence upon which my conyic- 
tions of the distinctness of Sanctifica- 
tion and Christian Perfection rest. I 
think the premises justify the conclu- 
sion. 

I am not particularly anxious that the 
reader believe as I do, only that he be- 
lieve the truth. If it be the truth, he 
has a greater interest in believing it 
than I possibly can have in his belief. 
Reader, our chief concern is to know 
and obey the truth. Then shall we ac- 
tualize in our own experience the bless- 
edness of the promise, ‘* Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” > 
ATHENS, TENN., August, 1873. 











THE WESLEYAN MINISTRY. 


After the relation of their religious 
experiences by the young ministers, 
previous to their ordination, at the late 
session of the Wesleyan Conference, 
Rey. Mr. Arthur and Rev. Dr, Punshon 
were called upon to make addresses. 
The counsels of the latter eloquent 
minister are so tender and wholesome, 
that we publish them entire as reported 
in The Watchman: — 

Dr. Punshon said that he was 
very forcibly reminded that twenty- 
four years ago he stood in a similar 
position to that of his young breth- 
ren— when he girded on the armor 
which he had very slightly proved, 
and entered on the great conflict 
which with very much of unfaithful- 
ness had occupied him ever since. 
He had derived great encouragement 
as he had listened to-night how God 
had not permitted them to be deprived 
of that bright succession of those who, 
like themselves, first entered the wicket- 
gate, and had then gone on to the In- 
ierpreter’s house —the next stage of 
their pilgrimage — and then gone on 
with their burden till they came to the 
place where stood a cross, and hard by 
a sepulchre; and as they looked and 
kept wondering the burden fell from 
their shoulders, and they went on their 
way rejoicing, not only in a sense of 
deliverance, but of power. 

For the last five years he had had the 
privilege of attending similar services 
three thousand miles away, and without 
exception he had heard the ring of the 
same beil—the same glorious gospel 
melody had come from the hearts of 
candidates in Canada as he had heard 
to-night. Methodism and living Chris- 
tianity —he hoped those were syno- 
nyms — were the same in this respect all 
over the world. Although there were 
diversities of operations, and differences 
of administrations, and diversities of 
gifts— yet there was one Spirit work- 
ing in them all, to make them partakers 
of one high hope of their calling. 

Two things had struck him in the ex- 
periences of to-night. Onqwas a state- 
ment made by one of the brethren, how 
God had honored His own Word. He 
remembered nothing of the sermon — 
not a solitary division, nor even an il- 
ljustration. He knew not the texture of 
the sermon, but the text — the Word of 
God—had made a deep impression. 
He was reminded of an instance of a 
similiar kind, where God honored His 
Word in the conversion of a local 
preacher in his first circuit. It was in 
the wilds of Cumberland, and he heard 
it from the man’s own lips. He lived on 
the shores of one of those charming 
lakes. The only teacher he had was 
an heir-loom —his family Bible; and 
in the shadow of the brown woods, 
while he was pursuing his daily occu- 
pation, the Holy Spirit took the Word 
and fastened it on his heart. He wrestled 
for pardon and obtained it, before he 
knew there was another man on the 
face of the earth that enjoyed it, and he 
became happy in the love of God. Al- 
ready when Methodism was introduced 
he had a correct creed and the germs 
of a systematic theology which only 
needed to be classified to make a clear 
exposition of ‘the truth as it isin Je- 
sus.” The more they honored the Word 
and accepted it as the instrumentality of 
gospel teaching, the more they were in 
harmony with God’s mind and pur- 
poses, and the more they were likely 
to have mature, well-rounded Chris- 
tians, thoroughly furnished to every 
good work. 

Another thought that occurred to him 
was the absence of terrifying convic- 
tions. They seemed to have been won, 
rather than frightened. They seemed 
to have been brought into the divine 
favor by the influence of the love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. A remarkable il- 
lustration of this particular method of 
working occurred to him at this mo- 
ment. It was in the experience of 
three men — notably of one of them — 
the three Japanese ambassadors who 
had been recently sent over to the 
United States to obtain instruction in 
commercial matters. While there they 
were brought to a saving acquaintance 
with the ‘‘ truth as itis in Jesus.” At 
the time he spoke of, they had been 
consciously happy in the love of the 
Saviour, and had been put under in- 
struction that they might be more thor- 
oughly acquainted with Christianity. 
The minister was taking them through 
the Apostles’ Creed, and was making 
them understand how the truth had 
been perpetuated from generation to 
generation. All went well till he came 
to the words, ‘‘ He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead.” ‘ What is 
that?” they exclaimed, in a startled 
manner. The minister thought they 


ition of unlimited love — love in its dis- 


explained that it was an obsolete word. 
‘*O,” they said, “* not that.” It was the 
first entrance into the pagan mind of 
the idea of judgment. It was the first 
effect of the thought of the coming 
again of the Saviour to judge the world. 
One of them stood as if stunned into 
eatalepsy; another paced up and down 
in indescribable agony; the third bent 
down with his elbows on the table. 
The silence was painful and crushing. 
The minister let it alone to see what 
would come of it. After a time the 
man leaning on the table raised his 
head and said, ‘‘O how alarmed I 
should have been if I ‘bad known that 
before I loved him.” ([Hear.] Was 
there anything finer than that in the 
whole history of the Spirit’s work? 
The love of Christ had come into his 
heart first, so as to take away all terror 
of judgment, and a startling thought 
like this coming suddenly on the spirit 
lost all power to terrify it. It showed 
that the most effective method of preach- 
ing was not to thunder the anathemas 
of vengeance. To make the declara- 


interestedness — love in its royalty, di- 
vested of that selfishness which attaches 
itself to all earthly relationships — love 
incarnating itself that it may breathe 
more freely—love shedding its own 
blood —that was the master spell, 
which, like the rod of the prophet, 
would swallow up the enchantments of 
all opposing forces. 
Law’s terrors do but harden 
Where’er they work alone; * 
But a sense of blood-bought pardon 
Will melt the heart of stone. 

In the President’s opening remarks 
we had condensed the great need of the 
ministry of the present time in those 
few words, ‘*God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind.” Power, 
but not brute power, not unintelligent 
power, but power that could give a 
reason of the hope that was in it. O, if 
he could only get that power for him- 
self and his brethren, they would have 
a large, beautiful, harmonious combi- 
nation of qualifications. They would 
have a mighty ministry — not stentorian 
lungs, but quiet power, that wins its 
way into the hearts of men whether 
they will or no, kecause the Spirit 
shows the way —that marvelous thing 
for which they had no better word than 
‘*unction ”— a word that had been on 
the lips of many a hypocrite, but a 
grand word notwithstanding — unction 
poured out from a man when it came 
from his lips, making itself felt as holy 
oil coming on the waves of human pas- 
sion. Mr. Arthur prayed for the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Why might they 
not have it? It was God’s gift, which 
He was waiting to bestow in answer to 
prayer. Let them keep close to the 
foot of the cross till they were endued 
with power from on high. He did not 
know how it might come; it might 
come in the thunder — it did sometimes ; 
it might come in the still small voice, 
and lift up the spirit so that they would 
not know whether they were in the 
body or out of the body; it might 
smite the spirit down into ‘‘ the speech- 
less awe that dares not move.” He 
knew it would come if asked for with 
sincere heart and unfeigned lips; and 
their hearts would know it when it 
came. They would be able to say, 
‘* Thou hast made me full of joy with 
thy countenance ;” ‘* Then will I teach 
transgressors Thy ways, and sinners 
shall be converted unto thee.” Amen. 








“EVEN UNTO DEATH.” 
BY CECIL MARSH. 

In the summer of 18—, Charles 
L——, having passed the necessary ex- 
aminations, and obtained a cadetship 
in the H. E. T. Co’s service, sailed from 
England, bearing with him the hopes 
and prayers of an aged mother, whom 
he was destined never to meet on earth 
again; and what materially assisted to 
cheer him, midst the isolation of a large 
troop ship just starting, the promise of 
a fair young girl, the daughter of the 
rector of his parish, to join him ina 
foreign land, and unite her fate with 
his. 

Having encountered the then usual 
trouble and monotony attending a pas- 
sage round the Cape, he reached Cal- 
eutta; and on reporting himself at 
head-quarters, was ordered immedi- 
ately to join his regiment, stationed up 
country. The idle and enervating life 
of an East Indian officer would have 
been his lot, if that fondly whispered 
promise had not kept him up, and 
spurred him on to make himself wor- 
thy of such a prize. He applied him- 
self at once and diligently to the study 
and acquirement of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the language and customs of 
the country, until at length, being 
brought to the notice of some of the 
higher authorities, he was rewarded 
beyond his most sanguine hopes, with 
an appointment as judicial commis- 
sioner to a district north of Lucknow. 
Here, by economy and perseverance, 
in the course of a few years he saved 
sufficient to purchase an annuity for his 
mother, and then made arrangements 
for the reception of his betrothed, whom 
he anxiously expected out under the 
protection of some returning friends. 
Then obtaining leave from his duties, 
he proceeded to Calcutta, where he met 
and welcomed his bride. They were 
married at once, and proceeded to the 
commissioner's district. 

Four years soon slipped away, dur- 
ing which twochildren were born to 
them, who, as soon as possible, where 
transmitted tothe care of their rela- 
tives in Europe. It deeply grieved 
Mrs. L’s kind and Christian heart to 
see the utter darkness in which the peo- 
ple around her were plunged, and fre- 
quently she urged upon her husband 
the question whether nothing could be 


open their eyes to the glorious light of 
the gospel. He simply replied by a 
shrug of his shoulders, and pointed out 
to her a copy of the government regu- 
lations, which strictly forbade any one 
interfering with the religious preju- 
dices of the people, under pain of dis- 
missal from office. She then tried what 
she could do in her own household, and 
frequently conversed with ber ‘*khan- 
samah ” (English, butlcr) on the great 
truths and promises of the gospel, and 
the numerous lessons of gentleness and 
meeckness they taught, besides often 
relating to him many instances. in the 
life of our Lord. He, a strict Mussul- 
man of Afghan descent, would gener- 
ally calmly listen, out of respect to 
the Madam Sahib; but sometimes her 
quick eye would detect the quivering 
lip or starting tear, as some grand 
truth came home, touching his heart 
and stirring some better feeling within 
him. 

Matters were in this state when the 
startling news of the commencement 
of the great mutiny arrived. Major 
L —— , as in duty bound, was obliged 
to place his services at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-Chief, and to have 
his wife join a party of ladies and 
proceed to Calcutta, where they might 
remain in safety until the country was 
quiet. He proceeded himself to join 
the General commanding the advanced 
guard of the army, thinking that long 
before the troubles would come near 
his home, his wife would be in safety 
in Caleutta. Meanwhile, Mrs. L —— 
and the other ladies were busy making 
arrangements for a hasty departure, 
when the alarming news came that a 
rebel chief with a large cavalry force 
was rapidly advancing upon them. 
The servants fled, and before the other 
ladies could reach Mrs. L.’s house, 
which had been previously fixed upon 
as a renéezvous in case of danger, the 
sowars surrounded and seized them, 
and they met the fearful fate of so many 
of their countrymen and country- 
women in those dark and dreadful 
times. 

Mrs. L —— was engaged in prayer, 
when the Afghan butler,entering,enjoin- 
ed silence, and conducting her to a dry 
well in the garden, where he had pre- 
viously placed provisions, he carefully 
lowered her down, promising to come 
again at nightfall. All that day the 
poor lady remained in a suspense too 
horrible to think of, comforting herself 
as none but a true Christian can, by 
prayer and a firm reliance on the Al- 
mighty, and on Him alone, for she felt 
as if man had indeed deserted her. 
But at nightfall her faithful servant ap- 
peared with a bundle of his wife's 
clothes and some brown nut juice, and 
directed her, after she had stained her 
hands and face, to dress herself in the 
clothes. He then assisted her to ascend, 
and placing her on a grass-cutter’s 
poney, proceeded to lead it through the 
rebel lines. The inviolable secrecy at- 
taching throughout the East to all veiled 
women, prevented any interruptions or 
challenges, and they passed safely out 
and reached the open country, making 
the best of their way to the English 
army, which, after fifteen days’ of ter- 
rible suffering, and many hair-breadth 
escapes, they accomplished. During 
that period, Mrs. L —— had contrived, 
in spite of hér sufferings and anxiety, 
to have many long and serious con- 
versations with her guide, and at length 
her gentle pleading and heroic courage 
under suffering, so convinced him, that 
he promised to enter the Church at the 
earliest opportunity. 


On meeting with the army, the joy 
of the husband, the enthusiasm of the 
officers, and the presents lavished on 
the faithful guide, can scarcely be 
described. True to his resolutions, 
after many conversations with Dr.——, 
the chaplain, Alif Khan was baptized 
and was admitted as a member of 
Christ’s Church. But now a great 
yearning tosee his young wife,and share 
with her the glad tidings of the Gospel, 
came upon him, and having obtained 
leave from his kind mistress, with many 
cautions regarding his safety, he started 
to bring her. On the way he was met 
by arebel patrol, and brought before 
that very Chief through whose cavalry 
he had escorted Mrs. L , and was 
at once confronted with a spy who 
affirmed that he had a few days before 
witnessed his baptism in the English 
camp. After a few questions regarding 
the strength of the enemy, and their 
probable movements, to none of which 
Alif Khan could be expected to make 
any very reliable answers, the Chief 
paused and sternly asked him if this 
dreadful tale of desertion from the 
faith of his fathers was true, or was 
only a ruse to gain confidence and in- 
gratiate himself with the English. Alif 
replied boldly, that he thanked God who 
had brought him to Christ — that it was 
true in every sense — and further, that 
he was willing to seal his faith with his 
blood, and that his earnest prayer was 
that before long all his countrymen 
might be brought to acknowledge Jesus 
as their King and Saviour. When the 
din caused by this avowal had subsided, 
he was offered life and even compara- 
tive wealth if he would only at once 
renounce his faith and put himself in 
the hands of the “ Kazi,” or priest — 
all of which offers he firmly, though 
quietly declined. This so enraged the 
fanatical sepoys around him, that they 
at once attacked him with their swords, 
and he fell gashed and covered with 
wounds, praying to God with his last 
breath to forgive them and open their 
eyes to the truth. I have little doubt 
that he is now a member of that glori- 
ous army of martyrs who have died 
cheerfully for their faith in all ages of 
the Church. 

As soon as the mutiny was quelled, 
Major L —— retired to England on a 





I often picture to myself with what 
pleasure she must remember the glori- 
ous result of her teaching the Gospel 
tothat poor Afghan, during the 
troubled times in the far-away East. 
The above was narrated to me by a 
witness of Alif Khan’s noble end, who 
has since received the queeb’s pardon. 








IRVINGITES, OR THE CHURCH OF 

THE PROPHETS. 
M. D. Conway, in The Cincinnati 
Commercial, gives the following ac- 
count of this religious body, which has 
several churches in this country. A 
graduate of Wesleyan University, late 
a Calvinistic Congregational minister, 
has become an enthusiastic member of 
this communion. He is, we believe, 
one of the ‘* angels” of the churches. 
Mr. Conway says of this remarkable 
sect : — 


‘* They call themselves the Catholic 
Apostolic Church. Edward Irving, the 
founder of the sect, was for many years 
an intimate friend of Thomas Carlyle. 
He died in 1835. When he first went 
to London he became a popular pulpit 
orator of the Scotch Church, attracting 
large and most fashionable congrega- 
tions. In 1830, a servant girl in Scot- 
land, named Campbell, began to dis- 
course in a wild, incomprehensive way, 
and her hysterical ravings were de- 
clared to be a revival of the gift of 
tongues and of prophecy, while other 
manifestations of a like character oc- 
curred elsewhere, exciting much atten- 
tion. Edward Irving became a believer 
in the supernatural ro of these phe- 
nomena, and declared that the gitt of 
tongues should have free course in his 
Church — whereupon the Scotch Church 
expelled him. His society then became 
a centre where the wildest scenes were 
witnessed. Irving himself frequently 
broke out in an insane gibberish, and 
the outbreaks of supposed puebene 
were heard from every part of the vast 
building in which he officiated. Event- 
ually the great society of enthusiasts 
who had collected around Irving, and a 
number of the same character else- 
where, convened in London, and estab- 
lished seven churches, on the idea of a 
strict and literal return to the forms and 
formulas of the apostolic age. Nomi- 
nally there are but seven churches in 
the connection; in reality there are in 
Great Britain alone thirty societies, 
those outside of the original seven be- 
ing termed branches. There are fifty 
churches in Germany, the most impor- 
tant being in Berlin, one in Paris, six in 
Seotland, two in Ireland, and two or 
three in this country. It is no small 
denomination which has grown up 
from a movement that most people in 
this country supposed had died out 
long ago. Among its members the 
Dukes of Northumberland have been 
and are stanch believers. 

‘“*The Church at large has twelve 
apostles and seven angels; individual 
societies have deaeons and deaconesses, 
elders, evangelists and pastors, to say 
nothing of prophets, who are numer- 
ous, as any member of the Church may 
be moved to prophesy. The principal 
church of the Irvingites; in London 
Square, erected at a cost of $150,- 
000, resembles a Catholic cathedral. 
There are five Gothic windows floodin 
the cuneiform interior with man cheed 
lights, an altar, and several pulpits and 
lecturns, each with its sebelk occupant. 
On closer inspection one observes pe- 
culiarities. Each angel or officieut 
wears a robe of a peculiar color. The 
evangelist wears red (a token of the 
blood of Christ), the pastor white (em- 
blem of purity), the angel purple and 
gold (purple meaning authority, and 
gold truth), the elder purple, the proph- 
et blue (for skyey influences, the heav- 
enly mind, inspiration). These four 
primary reasons represent the fourfold 
constitution of man — reason, imagina- 
tion, will, affection. The majority of 
the robes are simple in structure, but 
the angel is quite gorgeous with his 
robes and an embroidered gold cross 
down his back. 

‘* There is considerable dramatic ef- 
fect in the service. The words of the 
prayers, chants, etc., of the Sunday 
service resemble very much those of the 
Church of England. The same creeds 
are used, and the ‘‘ Confession,” ‘* Ab- 
solution,” ‘* Gloria” and ** Te Deum,” 
with but very slight alterations. In the 
service of the Eucharist there are 
changes in the direction of Catholicism. 
The churches have two services on each 
of the week days, and these are in some 
respects the most characteristic. The 
first occurs at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
when the number of priests is about 
equal to that of the congregation. On 
this occasion the maak a speaks 
(unless some one is moved to prophe- 
sy, which is always in order.) Itis his 
duty to give a sort of exposition or dis- 
course, and this is supposed to furnish 
the subject of the day’s meditations. In 
the afternoon again, at five o’clock, they 
assemble, and the elders give their 
ideas on the theme suggested in the 
morning. ‘Their idea is that they thus 
fulfill the plan of the tabernacle, where- 
in Aaron trimmed the lamps, and in 
the evening they were lighted. 

The number of priests, elders and 
the like, connected with these churches 
is very large. Evéry member of the 
Cathelic Apostolic Church contributes 
to its funds one tenth of his means, and 
the single church on Gordon Square 
supports over thirty persons in sacred 
offices.” 








THOMAS P. HUNT. 


The students of Wesleyan University, 
thirty years ago and more, will never 
forget that most eloquent, witty, genial 
and delightful, hump-backed temper- 
ance lecturer and _ minister, Rev. 
Thomas P. Hunt. How valuable his 
services were in Middletown, and in- 
deed all over New England! Gough is 
more dramatic, but Mr. Hunt was the 
most persuasive and convincing, and 
nearly as humorous. We did not know 
that he was among the living until our 
eye fell upon an interesting letter in the 
last Evangelist, from President Tuttle, 
who has just made a call upon him, 
Among much that we should be glad to 
copy, Dr. Tuttle says :— 

** Mr. Hunt was the owner of slaves 
by inheritance, and his manumission of 

em, long before the Abolition excite- 
ment, took a} share of his proper- 
ty. For several years he preached in 
North Carolina, and his advocacy of 
temperance there is one of the most 
brilliant and romantic on record. No 
knight-errant was ever braver or more 
chivalrous than this bold and gifted ad- 
vocate of a cause that was running 


capacity served almost the entire war, 


number of men, drunk or sober, could 
intimidate .him, or deter him from 
speaking his mind. Many years ago 
he settled at Wyoming, near Wilkes- 
barre, and from that as his base he went 
to all-parts of the country advocating 
temperance. He was a grand old man 
on any theme, but on temperance he 
was giorious. He is now nearly seventy- 
nine years old. Twelve years ago he 
entered the service as a chaplain toa 
Pennsylvania regiment, and in that 


but not with one regiment. His army 
experiences are thrilling, and [am told 
by those who knew him that he was 
brave as a lion in the discharge of his 
duty. One man told me that in one of 
the most dreadful battles, when our 
army was forced to retreat, he saw 
Father Hunt kneeling by a wounded 
soldier and ministering to him despite 
the perils that were pressing upon him. 
He won the unbounded admiration and 
esteem of officers and soldiers alike. 
And now the brave old man is grap- 
pling with intemperance at home, using 
the ‘local option law’ as his weapon. 
At the hustings and on the platform, in 
the church and in the saloon, he is the 
same daring and strong enemy of what 
he believes to be the monster curse of 
society.” 


Our Social Meeting. 


A CALL TO PREACH THE GOSPEL. 
It is admitted by the Church of God 
that by some means God does call men 
to preach the gospel. The aquy is 
often made, how does the individual 
know it? In answer we would say, 
from the internal movings of the Spirit. 
He may not at first understand the 
voice of the Spirit of God that is with- 
in, stirring him up to labor in the vine- 
yard of the Lord; and yet this internal 
moving may ripen into the persuasion 
that God has called him to leave all, 
and to devote his whole time to the 
work of the ministry. The means for 
this development may not always be 
the same. Ordinarily there must be ex- 
periment, before an individual is satis- 
tied as to his duty. His feelings prompt 
him, and he ventures to try. Does he 
receive supernatural aid? Does he feel 
a liberty in speaking ? Does this work 
give vent to the fire that is burning 
within; and is there a response in the 
Church ?_ Is she fed, quickened, and 
are some sinners awakened? If so, he 
concludes, and the Church also, that 
God has called him to this work. 

The question arises, how long should 
he continue in this work? Of this God 
has not informed us; nor can we learn 
by His dealings with His prophets or 
priests, that it is other than for life, or 
as long as there is work to do, health 
will permit, and the fire is burning in 
his heart. If he should backslide in 
heart, the love for the cause of God be 
absent, then the love of the world would 
be the ruling principle; this would un- 
fit him to preach the gospel, or to ad- 
vance the cause of God in the world. 
But if the same fire, the same love for 
the cause of God is burning in his heart 
that led him to commence to labor in 
the vineyard of the Lord, then Jet him 
continue to Jabor in God's vineyard, 
so long as God continues his physical 
strength and mental faculties, if he is 
as old as Methusaleh. But should he 
leave the pastoral work before God in 
His providence directs, then he would 
become disobedient to God, and would 
become a burden in the Church, and a 
stumbling-block in the world where he 
might chance to be. He had better 
die with the harness on — in the fight. 
It is a solemn step to enter the minis- 
try, and it is equally solemn to step 
aside. Has the great God called him to 
his work? Isa man called of God to 
preach the gospel? Then how awful 
the responsibility. Let all weigh well 
this subject, and act accordingly ; then 
will God be glorified. 








TsaAac Lorp. 


TOBACCO. 

Iwas a dealer in it a good many 
years; have raised and cured, smoked, 
chewed and snuffed it, and am so hank- 
erish after it now, that the appetite for 
it tortures me sometimes. Experience 
and many years’ observation convince 
me that it is a direct enemy of love and 
devotion to God or woman, because it 
poisons to death all the life of love. It 
therefore unfits a man, after a while, to 
be a father. His progeny often show 
it, Ihaye seen. I think Mr. Trask is 
correct in his observations in this re- 
gard. How poor little children have to 
suffer for the sins of a father, ‘‘ to the 
third and fourth generation.” 

MEERSCHAUM. 





Our Book Table. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

The Aldine is conspicuous for its size, its 
numerous and admirable illustrations, par- 
ticularly the Rocky Mountain Scenery, and 
its generally elegant mechanical execution. 
Its contents for September are varied and 
atiractive. The Boston agentis H. A. Wain- 
wright, 23 Court Street, Room 4, 

The illustrated articles in Harper’s 
Monthly for September, are specially valu- 
able and interesting —the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople, and the entertaining incidents in 
the late trip of Gen. Sherman; a descrip- 
tion of the “New York Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum;” “ The Protestant Cemetery at 
Florence,” containing Theodore Parker's 
tomb; the pathetic incidents in the life of 
Leonora Christina in the Blue Tower at Co- 
penhagen; and the very fine paper of Charles 
Nordhoff on the Sandwich Islands. He 
is effecting the valuable service for these 
islands which he lately accomplished for 
California, and a fresh illustrated volume 
will be the result. The remaining articles 
and the abundant Miscellany are up to the 
average standard of this popular Monthly. 

September Old & New opens with an 
interesting chapter of Austrian notes gath- 
ered by Mr. Hale in his late visit. Dr. Kel- 
logg has quite a strong and sensible paper 
against Darwinism. G. A. Schmitt recounts 
the results of modern scholarship among the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria. Edward 
Stanwood writes upon the present imminent 
question of the Farmers and the Railroads. 
There are stories enough and valuable mis- 
cellany to fill the lighter pages of this 
month’s issue, 

Lippincott’s popular and wittily illus 
trated “‘ New Hyperion” opens with its 
third chapter the number for September. 
The paper upon China is interesting and 
well illustrated. “ The Fruits and Flowers 
of the Tropics ” is the concluding paper of a 
very instructive and valuable series. “ Our 
Home in Tyrol,” as heretofore finely illus- 
trated, is a delightful paper. .A pleasant ar- 
ticle recounts the wonders afresh of the 
South Park in Colorado. This magazine is 
a gem as to’printand paper. The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly comes in September, 
with its accustomed yariety of substantial 
literature. Prof, John Torry’s very thought- 





scientific and philosophical. papers, with 
extended chapters of editorial notes, fill this 
stout magazine. The illustrated articles are 
Glass Sponges and Magneto-Electric Illu- 
mination. A curious and very valuable 
lecture of Prof. Joseph Czermark, delivered 
at the University of Leipsic, and entitled 
Hypnotism in Animals, is also given. It 
throws light on the nature of animal mag- 
netism, spiritualism so culled, etc. This is 
a very able magazine, often speculative 
where science trends upon revelation, but 
always an excellent repository of the pass- 
ing scientific thought. 


Scribner has a fine illustrated paper upon 
the Azores, and a charming.pictorial article 
upon Central Park. Dr Holland's attractive 
story, “‘ Arthur Bonnecastle,” draws to its 
denouement. There is a pretty good wood- 
cut of our excellent friend, Dr. Eggleston ; 
but in the attempt to catch a bright expres- 
sion, the artist has frightened him. The able 
papers on “‘ Modern Skepticism” are con- 
tinued, and the editorial department is 
thoughtful and readuble. 


The Galaxy keeps close abreast of its pow- 
erful peers, preserving its own specialties. It 
discusses the interminable marriage ques- 
tion, has an interesting paper on the “ Anti- 
Slavery Men of the South,” a good article 
upon “ Buddhism,” a valuable contribution 
by Theodore S. Fay upon the ‘ Revolution 
of 1848, in Berlin,” a seasonable article upon 
the Carlists, with a number of lighter papers, 
anda very long list of editorial communi- 
cations. 


Our Ladies Repository for September is 
a fine number. Dr. Wentworth has his reins 
entirely in hand. The illustrations are re- 
freshing inthe warm fall weather — Lake 
George, and the gem of a flower gatherer. 
More than a score of interesting, and some 
able articles, crowd the fine print of its full 
pages, and the editor, with his pen and 
scissors, fills fully one-fourth of its capacity. 
Every Methodist family should take it. 
Every Saturday was now three continued 
stories in its columns. They are *“ Zelda’s 
Fortune,” “ Young Brown,” and “ Poor 
John.” 


Jules Verne, the brilliant Frenchman 
whose fantastic books, ‘* Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea,” and ** The Tour of 
the World iu Eighty Days,” have proved so 
acceptable to the American public, that he 
has been moved to write a comedy under the 
title of “‘ A Nephew from America.” M. 
Verne, we believe, once visited this country 
on board the Great Eastern, although his 
stay was but a short one. Inthe “ Tour of 
the World,” one part of which treats of the 
Pacific Railroad, M. Verne shows a very 
respeetable knowledge of American geogra- 
phy. 

The demand for the August Scribner, 
which contained the first chapters of Bret 
Harte’s “* Episode of Fiddletown” and one 
of Rey. Augustus Blanvelt’s papers on 
“ Modern Skepticism,” has been so great as 
to exhaust the regular edition and a new one 
has been printed. The maguzine has in- 
ereased its list of subscribers 11,000 during 
the past year. 

In the September Atlantic is a valuable 
paper on social problems, which will attract 
the attention of all students and thinkers on 
such topics. It is a chapter in Robert Dale 
Owen’s Autobiography, and is entitled ** Ex- 
perience in Community Life.” 


The Sixth and Seventh editions of Olive 
Logan’s ‘‘ They Met by Chance,” have been 
published by Victor, Adams & Co. 


Mrs. L. C. Moulton, in whose spicy letters 
tothe N. Y. Tribune may be found the 
earliest and best statements of forthcoming 
Boston publications, writes that J. R. Os- 
good & Co. have about ready a novel of 
uncommon merit. It has the pleasant title 
of “* My Little Girl.” 

The following item is passing through the 
daily papers: ‘** A proposal that Americans 
should have a special memorial to Shakes- 
peare at Stratford-on-Avon, has met with 
much favor, and the memorial is to take the 
form of a painted window, the subjects being 
Scriptural illustrations of the “ Seven Ages of 
Man.” The window selected for the memo- 
rial is that which immediately adjoins 
Shakespeare’s monument in the chancel of 
the Church.” 


The late John Stuart Mill once engaged 
in a curious discussion, which he carried on 
for some months in French (a language 
which he talked and wrote fluently and 
admirably) with Augustus Comte, respect- 
ing women. The exalted opinion which 
Mill held of the sex is well known, and 
Comte controverted it by maintaining tbat 
“the intelligence of women amounted at 
best to only a small instantaneous sagacity.” 


Ex-President Woolsey, inthe preface to 
Prof. Hadley’s ‘Introduction to Roman 
Law,” says: “ The lateProfessor Hadley held 
a very high place in the judgment of Amer- 
ican scholars. As a Greek scholar, and as 
student of comparative philology, no one 
was more respected. But he was a man 
who did not confine bimself closely to one 
line of study, and quite a number of years 
ago he conceived a desire to make himself 
acquainted with Roman Law. For some 
time be had classes in the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian, and in the progress of his study was 
led into the deeper recesses of his subject. 
When he began to prepare the lectures 
which are herewith given to the public, I am 
unable to determine with accuracy; but he 
must have put them into some form as many 
as ten years since,” 


J.R. Osgood & Co. have just published 
another volume in Mr. C, A. Stephens’ 
“Camping Out” series, entitled ‘ Lynx 
Hunting.” 

Appleton & Co. have lately published a 
“History of Greek and Roman Classical 
Literature” by Rev. A. Louage, C.S. C., 
Professor of Ancient Classical Literature «| 
Notre Dame University, Indiana. This is 
the only available text-book on the literature 
of Rome and Athens, that.of Browne’s being 
too bulky and diffuse, and the Classica! Dic- 
tionaries of Anthon and Lempriere treatin ¢ 
but incidentally of literature. 


The Riverside Bulletin contains this 
item: “ Itis quite fair to test the populari!y 
of the several novels of Dickens by their re 
spective sales, since the fame of Dickev> 
rests upon the wide extended popularity ©! 
his works. Taking the sale of the Globe 
Dickens and the Riverside Dickens, there '* 
an interesting exhibit of the comparativé 
popularity of his works. ‘ David Copp¢™ 
field’ stands at the head in the Globe ° 
cheap edition, and ‘Christmas Stories’ * 
the head in the Riverside or library edition: 
but then, it leads ‘Copperfield’ by only +'* 
copies. ‘Pickwick’ comes next in th? 
Globe, and ‘Oliver Twist’ in the River 
side; then follow ‘Nickleby’ ‘Oliver 
Twist’ and ‘Dombey and Son’ in the 
Globe. The variations in the Riverside 
throughout are slight, and hardly to 
reckoned, since the books are sold in s¢!*- 
The ‘Tale of Two Cities ’ stands at the foo! 
in the Globe list.” 

Dodd & Mead will ‘publish in SeptembeT 
“The Character of St. Paul,” by Rev. J. 
Howson, D. D., Dean of Canterbury, 20 ® 
new volume in the series of “ Americ#? 
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The Christian World, 
MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


STRONG MEN WANTED IN THE 
MISSIONS. 

DEAR BROTHER Epiter:—I have re- 
ceived a stirring letter from one of our live 
young missionaries in India, who writes to 
me, as his former teacher, and speaks words 
which all the young men of the Church 
should hear. It is Brother Cunningham, of 
Lucknow, one of the most talented and 
promising young men that I ever met at the 
Wesleyan University. His letter is full of 
the Pauline fire. He is a robust Christian, 
who wants to “move at once upon the 
enemy’s works.” Let the words fly, and let 
the Church hear; and let the Mission Board 
and the Mission field catch echoes from the 
Church on every side. It is a private letter, 
written in freedom, and sot meant for publi- 
cation, and I put together extracts which 
must be read and judged accordingly. Such 
free spontaneous words hit where formal 
articles fail. F. H. NEWHALL. 
GIVE US SUPERIOR MEN FOR MISSION- 

ARIES. 

We have only one or two men in the 
Mission who are or can be scholars. 
Our missionaries are not lacking in 
ability, but they have not the opportu- 
nity to be scholars. The duties of a 
pastor at home are onerous enough, as 
you well know; but here they are far 
more so. Schools, mission-buildings, 
native converts, itinerating trips, Sun- 
day Schools, press duties, and various 
other things, that, if mentioned cannot 
be understood, except by those who 
have had this peculiar work in charge 
—all fill the mind and hands of our 
missionaries. 

Ihave no words to express to you 
my sense of our need of a Christian 
scholar — a man who can chop Sanscrit 
with the pundits of Benares, and Arabic 
with the maulvies, and yet preach and 
write the Gospel— a man full of faith 
and the Holy Ghost — a man who lives 
at the foot of the cross, enjoys the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, and understands 
Hamilton, Mill and Spencer. You will 
say, how few men there are who will 
satisfy such demands! I know it; but 
if you could see the state of things here 
— see the acuteness of the native mind 
— see it waking from the slumber of 
superstition — and see, as we see, that 
Methodism is the best form of Christian- 
ity for these people, you would say—the 
Bishops would say—the Secretaries and 
the whole Church would say, ‘take 
ten of the most promising men we have, 
young and old, and send them to 
India. 

I do not know as we need a resident 
Bishop. For all practical purposes, an 
average missionary would do more 
work here directly for the salvation of 
men than the prince of the bishops, if 
there be one, who should come here at 
forty-five or fifty, and expect to stay 
five years and gohome. He would 
understand the work, give us a little 
respectability perchance, but he could 
not preach, and would be in close sym- 
pathy with only the European portion 
of our work. We want some young 
men who will develop into Bishops — 
men of piety, wko are not ashamed of 
Methodist doctrines, and who will be 
able in years to come to write a litera- 
ture for the native Church. If we had 
such men to-day our mission would 
have a power such as no other has. 

Just look for a moment at our case. 
We have young men, natives, growing 
up and looking towards the ministry. 
We have no commentaries on the Serip- 
ture for them—no books of doctrine for 
them. Isay none; we have some, but 
they are by no means satisfactory. A 
commentary for India must be written 
in India, by one thoroughly acquainted 
with the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
popular thought. We shall soon have 
— indeed we have now — thousands of 
boys and girls in our Sunday Schools. 
We need for them an indigenous litcra- 
ture. We need, especially here in 
Lucknow, a first-class man to build up 
a native Christian Boys’ School, which 
shall fit boys for the entrance examina- 
tion to Calcutta University— that shall, 
in short, be equal to the Government 
College. He must be a young man— 
the best graduate of the Wesleyan 
University for the past ten years will 
only suffice. Will you not help us get 
one such man. We must have far 
superior men to be trained up for this 
special purpose, or fail in our work. 
The Secretaries are yery willing and 
enthusiastic, but they select under a 
pressure ; they get good men; but what 
we need is superior men. 

The young men in our seminaries do 
not understand this work. The Church 
at large think it is throwing away talent 
to send it here. Young men think they 
have to go among “‘ heathen,” who live 
in huts and are little above the brutes. 
When they come here, they find some 
of the lowest forms of humanity, and 
awful scenes of sin, vice and degrada- 
tion; but they also find culture, taste, 
architecture, literature, mythology, 
poetry, and a pride of character and 
ancestry, a subtlety of thought and 
reasoning, and ingenuity in defending 
what seems to a western mind an ab- 
surdity, that quite throws him aback. 
Every point in Hindooism is defended. 
The same is true of Mohammedanism. 
The poor people in the villages, carry- 
ing an offering to a shapeless stone set 
up under a tree, are so ignorant that it 
disheartens one to talk with them; and 
the educated are so subtle, ingenious, 
bigoted, trifling and sensual, that one 
almost despairs of convincing them. 

Look at my own field. I have a 
congregation of two hundred. We had 
& temperance meeting here, and Brah- 
mins, native Christians, Eurasians, a 
few Orthodox Hindoos, and Europeans 
turned out, to the number of five hun- 
dred. We met in the former reception 
room of the King of Oude. All these 


English words, but western thought. 
If I could deliver a course of lectures 
on astronomy, or any such science, I 
could get an audience of two hundred 
in addition to my own Church. I could 
follow this by a course on the Evidences 
of Christianity, and could preach Christ 
to those who are in process of education 
in the government schools, and who 
have been accustomed to western modes 
of thought. Better still, I could to an- 
other class, still more inaccessible, de- 
liver the same lectures in Hindostanee. 
But these two hundred will not come 
to my church to hear me preach Christ ; 
their friends would call them Christians. 
Now, we want a young man for our 
boys’ school who will be able to do just 
such a thing as that—who will be able to 
command the attention of the educated, 
and lead them to examine Christianity ; 
and with this we want a man who 
knows and feels Christ's saving power 
every day. 

Their are great bugbears at home, 
which a man even with one year’s ex- 
perience in India would laugh at. It 
is simply amusing to read our respected 
and beloved Bishop Thomson’s view 
of the dangers of the voyage and the 
trials incident to missionary life. There 
are trials occurring from the climate, 
and yet aman of good health and good 
habits, with a vacation at the end of 
eight years, can do, accidents and casu- 
allies excepted, a life work in India. 
India is the land of comfort and ease. 
A missionary’s salary is sufficient for 
him to live above want, if he lives pru- 
dently. There are more starved 
clergymen at home than in India. 
The trials of missionary life are spirit- 
ual and social. 


+ 
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Goop News From Rome. — That 
Protestant Christianity has accomplish- 
ed much, and is now doing a great work 
in Rome is true, if we may believe the 
statements of the Pope., The following 
is what he says in a protest recently is- 
sued. Is it not good news? Poor old 
man! ‘Prisoner in the Vatican.” 
What will hedo? He says: — 


‘* From the day on which Rome was 
occupied with an armed force, the visi- 
ble head of the Church has been obliged 
to remain a prisoner in the Vatican. 
Mercenary apostates and ministers of 
reform have come from all parts, hay- 
ing in mind the purpose to beat down 
and overthrow Catholicism here in the 
very seat of Catholicism itself—to cor- 
rupt with impious doctrines this metrop- 
olis, and, from a teacher of truth, 
render it a disciple of error. Taking 
advantage of the liberty conceded to 
all sects, to the damage of the Catholic 
religion, they first began secretly to 
scatter false Bibles, and afterward 
openly to invite young men and idiots 
to conference meetings, which at last 
are multiplied to such a degree, and 
held with so much publicity, as to pro- 
duce a great scandal among the people, 
with the peril also of a subversion of 
Catholicism . . . Fathers of families, 
keep yourselves and your children at a 
distance from the congregations of 
Satan, nor listen to the teachings of 
impious doctrines, insulting to God, to 
the Virgin, and to the saints—to profess 
which would be to incur the curses 
fulminated by the Church against apos- 
tates from the Catholic faith, outside of 
which there is no salvation, but eternal 
ruin. It is -with great bitterness of 
heart that the Holy Father does not find 
it in his power to put a stop to so great 
an evil, as he certainly would were he 
allowed to use other means (sword and 
bayonet) to check the insane license of 
impious perverters of social doctrine. 
The impotence in which he finds him- 
self to hinder such great evils is an ad- 
ditional proof that he does not enjoy 
the full liberty necessary to govern the 
Church.” 








RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 





Archbishop McCloskey, it is reported, 
is about to establish a daily paper in 
New York, with a capital of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Rev. Newman Hall will leave Liver- 
pool on the 23d inst. for New York, 
and will make a tour of the United 
States before returning to England. 


Prof. Dana strongly asserts that ‘ it 
now seems demonstrated by astronom- 
ical and physical arguments that the in- 
terior of our globe is essentially solid.” 


Prof. J. C. Watson, of Ann Arbor, 
has received a gold medal from France, 
awarded by the Institute of France for 
valuable astronomical discoveries, 


Bishop Andrews suggests that it is 
better for the preacher to select hymns 
calculated to draw out the devotional 
spirit rather than those which bear 
directly on the subject matter of the 
sermon. 


Gavazzi, addressing an immense con- 
gregation in London recently, de- 
nounced the ritualistic tomfooleries, 
and was ready to affirm that even in 
Rome itself pantomimic performances 
were not carried so far as in some of 
the High Churches in England. 


There are all sorts of business man- 
uals, but it is a novel idea to go to The 
Book for practical instruction. Rey. 
Joseph Hartwell makes out his case in 
that neat little book, entitled The Busi- 
ness Man’s Bible, which treats of The 
Way to Success, Commercial Morality, 
The Life to Come, etc. 


There has been quite a flurry at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, over the enforcement 
of the Sabbath law. The movement 
at first reached only the whisky sellers, 
but the proprietors of saloons insisted 
it should be carried out to the letter, 
and the citizens determined so too. 
Cigar stores and soda stands have no 
more right* to violate the law than 
liquor saloons. 


A professorship of logic and Chris- 
tian evidences has been established in 
Bates College at Lewiston, called the 
Cobb professorship, in honor of J. L. 
A. Cobb, of Lewiston, who contributed 
$5000 towardsit. Rev. Uriah Balkam, 
D. D., of Lewiston, has been elected to 
the professorship. 


A curiosity in literature in England 
is a farthing newspaper, entitled the 
Town and Couniry-Journal. ‘In reality 
it is less thana farthing; for a penny 
a week a cottager or laborer may now 
have his daily paper. Four pages, 
about the size of the Atheneum, care- 
fully edited, contain a good digest of 
the news of the day. ‘Whe object is to 
‘* supply every rural hamlet with a daily 
paper friendly to Christianity and 





Could understand English — not only 


Sir Bartle Frere, Briti h Commis- 
sioner to Africa, in an address recently 
delivered in England, says; ‘‘ The 
missionaries are doing a work which 
reminds one of the legends of Cadmus 
and Prometheus among the ancient 
Greeks; they are giving the natives art 
and language, teaching them the use of 
numbers, and civilizing as well as 
evangelizing them.” 


The Rev. Dr. C. H. Fowler, at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the South 
Evanston Methodist Episcopal Church, 
commended parlors in churches for so- 
cial purposes. In answer to the objec- 
tion that boys and girls wili do their 
sparking at the Church, the Doctor 
said: ‘*I say, Amen. I have a daugh- 
ter whom I cherish dearer than the 
apple of my eye. When she is of suit- 
able age, I had rather my daughter 
would be courted in the house of God 
than in a theatre.” 


The Rey. John Todd, D. D., died at 
Pittsfleld, Mass., August 24, in the 
73d year of his age. Mr. T. was born 
in Rutland, Vt., graduated at Yale and 
Andover, and commenced his ministry 
at Groton, in 1827; in 1833. he was 
settled at Northampton; in 1836 he 
went to Philadelphia, and in 1842 to 
the First Congregational Church in 
Pittsfield. He was widely known and 
respected. As an author, he achieved 
good reputation, and his books have 
had a wide circulation. 


The Examiner and Chronicle says of 
the five Universalist Churches in Boston 
a quarter of a century ago, the two 
South End Churches now hold nearly 
all the organized Universalism. The 
old Murray Church is a Baptist Bethel ; 
Ballou’s old Church bas been pulled 
down; Paul Dean’s Church is Unita- 
rian. In New York, Universalism is 
in a state of decline, several important 
Churches twenty-five years ago being 
now either dissolved, or in a very weak- 
ly and unpromising condition. 








TEMPERANCE. 
RUM, ROUGHS, AND RIOT. 


The police committee, who have just 
investigated the row and knock-down 
at Long Island, on Sunday, the 3d inst., 
have elicited some very significant facts. 
ist, ‘* that officer Cloutman was there 
to preserve the public peace, and pro- 
tect women and children from the rude- 
ness and violence of large numbers who 
were there on that day drunk, or, as the 
committee put it, under the influence of 
intoxicating liquors ; 2d, that the officer 
used more force than using his club; 
3d, that the company contained a crowd 
of **roughs” which included Council- 
man Hughes, James M. Flynn and 
others.” 

From these facts it is very clear that 
the trouble originated and was caused 
by that beautiful institution which our 
city fathers so well protect and foster— 
the rum power; and it seems a very 
pertinent question, that inasmuch as 
officer Cloutman and others were there, 
detailed to protect women and children, 
why they were not detailed to more 
effectually protect them by knocking 
down the traffic in rum, and thereby 
making it unnecessary to use their clubs 
to knock down Councilman Hughes 
and James M. Flynn. Prevention is 
much better than cure, and as it is the 
imperative duty of policemen to enforce 
criminal laws, why was not officer 
Cloutman ordered to seize the cause of 
the.trouble and clean out the Long 
Island rum shops ? Why not ? For the 
very simple reason that the politics of 
Boston are controlled by the rum in- 
terest; and as our city fathers wish to 
be re-elected to office, they want votes, 
and cannot get enough without catering 
to the rum element in our city; and 
hence the do-nothing policy in execut- 
ing laws against the rum traflic. 


But, it is asked, do not the police 
committee and the Mayor, who is at 
the head of the police, take a solemn 
oath to enforce the laws? Most certain- 
ly they do; but that the taking of such 
oaths means nothing, so far as the rum 
traffic is concerned, is evident from the 
fact that some 3,000 rum shops, more 
or less, exist in Boston in defiance of 
law, and are unmolested by our city 
police. At the time of the small-pox 
excitement, a few months since, much 
praise and credit was given to the 
Mayor of Boston (and deservedly so) 
for so promptly crushing out the rava- 
ges of that pestilence from our midst. 
He was called energetic, and the man 
for the occasion. He had taken his 
oath to execute the law and promote 
the public health, and he did his duty. 
Well now, Mr. Mayor, inasmuch as 
you have taken an oath to execute the 
prohibitory law, among others; and 
inasmuch as the rum traffic is a hun- 
dred-fold more serious public evil than 
small-pox, or even cholera, why then 
do you not show a little more of your 
pluck, and take the “bull by the 
horns,” closing the rum shops of Boston, 
which the chief bar-room organ of the 
liquor traffic in Boston says can be 
done in ten days, if the authorities mean 
business, and make an honest, deter- 
mined, persistent effort to accomplish 
it? Why not, Mr. Mayor and gentle- 
men of the police committee, grapple 


such disgraceful scenes as occurred at 
Long Island, and as are being repeated 
every day in Boston and elsewhere ? 
You have law enough at your com- 
mand to do the work in the most effect- 
ual manner ; for the law of prohibition, 
said Judge George P. Sanger, in 1867, 
‘*is the most perfect machine that ever 
was invented to close grog shops, if it 
is set in motion;” and he not a friend 
of the law, but opposed to it, and sum- 
moned before a legislative committee 
to testify in favor of license, but honest 
enough to admit the efficiency of the 
prohibitory law, if faithfully enforced. 
You have, therefore, the weapon for 
the warfare in your own hands; and no 
matter if you are not re-elected next 
year, you will have the satisfaction to 
feel that you have performed your duty, 
which is better than emolument or pub- 





good Government.” 


lic office. K. 
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BOSTON MARKET, 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Sept. 1, 1873. 

GoLtp— $1.15% @ 1.11%. 

FLOUR— Superfine, 4.50 @ $5.00; extra, $6.00@ 
8.50; Michigan, $8.25 @ 9.00; St. Louis, $8.75 @ 10.75; 
Southern Flour, $6.00 @ 10.75. 

Corn— Western Mixed, 63 @ 69 cents; West- 
ern Yellow, 70@ 7lc. @ bushel, 

OaTs —42 @ 56 ® bushel. 

RYE — 00 @ 95c. per bushel. 

SHORTS — $21.00 @ 22.008 ton. 

Fink FEED — $22.00 @ 23.00 @ ton. 

SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass, $4.75 @ $5.00; 
Red ‘Top, $4.25 @ 4.50 per sack; R.1. Bent, $3.25 @ 
3.75 ® bushel; Clover, 934 @ 103¢c. per lb. 

APPLES — $5.00 @ 7.00 ® bbt. 

PorK — $19.00 @ 20.00; Lard, 9 @ 9¢c.; Hams, 
124 @ Ise. 

BUTTER — 20 @ 30c. 

CHEESE — Factory, 12 @ 13c; Dairy, 0 @ 00c. 

EGe@s —00 @ % cents per doz. 

HAY — $20.00 @30.00 per ton, for Eastern pressed. 

POTATOES — $350 @ 3.75 per bbl. Sweet Potatoes, 
$0 00 @ $0.00 ® bbl. 

Baans— Extra Pea, $3.0 @ $3.75; medium, 
0.00 @ 2.50 ® bushel. 

LEMONS — $00.00 @ 14.00 ® box. 

ORANGES — $00,00@ 14.008 box. 

POULTRY — 20 @ 23 cents @ Db. 

TURNIPS — $0.00 @ 1.50. @ bushel. 

BEETS — 75c. @ 1.00 @ bushel. 

DRIED APPLES—6 @8 cents @ B. 

CARROTS — 00 @ $1.50c. ® basket, 

CUCUMBERS — Xc. each. 

CABBAGE —00 @ 10c. ®@ head. 

ONIONS — 0.00 @ $6.00 ® bbl. 

WHORTLEBERRIES. —00 @ 20c. ® qt. 

TOMATOES —7dc. ® bush. 

MARROW SQUASH — $3.00 ® bbl. 

GREEN CORN — 0 @ 2c. @ doz. 

WATER MELONS — 20c. @ 30c. each, 

REMARKS.— Full prices are paid for leading 
brands of Flour. Grass Seed dull. Pork, Lard and 
Hams at steady prices. Fresh Tomatoes very 
plenty, and way down in price. Vegetables at quite 
low rates. 





“A CHENORCE 


FURNACE 


THE MOST 
Healthtul, «nd Powerful Heating 


Ap aratus 








Ever Constructed. 
¢@Send for Circnlar and prices to 


EDDY, CORSE & CO., 
Troy, N. ¥. 
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ATWOOD’S 
UININE TONIC 


BITTERS! 


Is the best AROMATIC TONIC 
and STOMACHIC ever offered the public, It will 


to the Nervous System, Vigor to every Organ of the 
body, thereby imparting Healthand Strength. Thore 
is no remedy so good for Languor and Debility. 
whether general or following acute disedse, The 
Medical Faculty endorse it, for 
DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, NERVOUS 
DEBILITY, AND AS A SPRING AND 
SUMMER MEDICINE, 
And all Diseases arising from a Disordered Stom- 
ach. 
Read what one of the Most Eminent and 
Best Physicians says: 
BosToNn, July 3, 
DEAR Sir: * * * Lam willing to have my name 


associated with those of Drs. Homans, Bartlett, 
and Buckingham, IN COMMENDATION of the QUI- 


NINE TONIC BITLERS. Yours truly, 
GEO. C, SHATTUCK, M.D. 
Sold by all Druggists. 262 eow 


Boston Lead Co. 
(INCORPORATED IN 1829,] 


J, H. CHADWICK & CO., Agents. 


OFFICE 22, 24, and 26 OLIVER St., BOSTON, 





Manufacturers of 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil. 


Dry and Ground Zine, Litharge, Red Lead, Lead 
Pipe, Sheet Lead, Tin Pipe, Tin-Lined 
Pipe, Iron Pipe and Fittings, 

Pumps, etc., ete. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in 
oil, we warrant to be strictly pure, and guarantee 
that fore fineness, body, and durability, itis not sur- 
passed by any lead in the market, either foreign or 
American, 


@27~ Iv order to protect ourselves, we have adopt- 
ed as our trade mark an eight-poin red star, 
with our corporated seal in the centre. This is on 
every package of our Pure Lead. None genuine 
without iv. . 7 cow 


E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings, 
BOSTON. 


** CHORUS” ORGANS $400 to $650 
For Congregational Singing — Powerful. 
** CHAPEL” ORGANS $600 to $1500 


For medium Churches Chapels Lodges Schools etc. 
CHURCH ORGANS $1800, Upwards 


| a stamp tor descriptive circulars for either 
ass. 





No Agents. No Commissions. 
23eow 


CAST STEEL BELLS 


MADE BY 


VICKERS, SONS & CO., (Limited) 


SHEFFIELD, Enc. 
Price, 29 cents, Currency, per pound. 


NAYLOR & CO. Agents: 
6 Oliver Street, Boston. 
99 John Street, New York. 
208 South 4th Street, Phfladelphia. 








Circulars & Testimonials furnished upon application 
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Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


The invention of the Wrought Iron 
ace was the result of a thorough 





JournalefChemistry, intotheo thons 
or defects in nearly all the Hot Fuar- 
naces now in use. The original of this 


urnace was construcied three oaseage 
by Dr. Nichols for vate use, asa e- 
gn a t those infractions of the 

we of health to which he himself as 
wellas others were subjected by the use 
of Cast Iron Furnaces. Nearly five hun- 
dred have been sold since, and all, so far 
as learned,have en entire sati on. 
We issuca et giving an interest- 


ing account of these experiments, with 
names of users of the furnace, which will 
be sent to any address upon application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 


Office and Salesroom, 35 Oliver st., 
311 BOSTON. 





ROCHESTER _ ESTABLISHED, 
COMMERCIAL ':, 
NURSERIES. 
ETC. If ay wish to plant, send for our 
New Price List per dvz. 109, or 1009, 
Autumn, 1873—and save all commissions, 


ry it! Address, 
sll - S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 





RGANISTS, professional and amateur. 
destring opportunities for frequent pedal and 
solo ae practice, ata erate COSt, will 
learn of something greatly to their an- 





GEO. Woops s. C., Organ Railders, 
1 Cambridge, Mass, 


Improve your Appetite, Facilitate Digestion, give tone | 303 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Liberal Arts. 


Candidates for admisson to the Freshman Class 
will meet in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield. Street, 
atl0 A. M., September 17. 

Ladies will be admitted to all the privileges of 
the College on the same conditions as gentlemen. 

For circular, or additional information, address 

J. W. LINDSAY, Dean of the Faculty, 
231 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





Wesleyan University. 


HE next College year will commence Sept. l!th. 
Candidates for admissien, will be examined on 
the first day of the Term. For further informa- 


tion, 
JOSEPH CUMMINGS, 
305 President. 





Drew Theological Seminary. 


The next Term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Sept. 17th. Examivations 
for entrance will take place on the 16th. For 
catalogues, or information. app'y to, 

J. F. Hurst, D. D. 
Madison, New Jersey. 
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College of Music 
OF 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Instruction under eminent masters, and with the 
best collateral advantages, for advanced music 
students. Musical degrees conferred upon those 
who complete the prescribed course. The College 
Year comm September 15, 1873. For circulars 
or information, address EBEN TOURJEE, Dean 
of the Faculty, Boston, Mass. 277 








LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY AT 
Auburndale, Mass. 


HE location of this Institution on the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, ten miles from Boston, is 
unsurpassed in this country. It hes just been pur- 
chased by ten enterprising men of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who back it, NOT AS A SPECU- 


A, PORTER, 


PRACTICAL OPTIOCIAN, 
invite all 
or 

e the 

E 
Their 
senting less obstru 
with their 
extended fi 


measure what is called by 
light, 


It is for this reason. that 
12 it the: 


cnt frasepere 


oe Big b be mphond amet nn 
perfect Lenses ever introduced, 
and no person, after giving them trial, would con- 
sent to wear any others, 

Man rsons, wholly unacquainted with the Op- 
tical can be ,» who are selling the cheap 
and worse than useless goods, without any regard 
to the condition of the Eye; a practice often pro- 
ductive of serious consepuences. And as you value 
your sigbt, avoid all such and go to a skillful Op- 
tician, who will select a gl»ss which will not in- 
jure your eyes, but on the contrary, will strengthen 
and benefit them. 

SPECTACLES made to order. 
NEW LENSES inserted in old frames. 
SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES repaired. 


FINE WATCHES cleaned and repaired. 


OFFICE, 173 WASHINGTON ST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT.) 
Same Entrance of J. W. Black, Photographist. 
Office Hours, from @ A. M., oS P. M. 210 


is who 


coattsrrimiutesecto| VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


to 
eareest gpiaetoal form. ing a 
of vision, ies Peas a great 
Opticians, ot 


objects seen through 

presen! mselves in a clear, distinct, and 
natural form, avoiding that glimmering, unpleasant 
sensation so often ex mceed by the use of Com- | in com 


Paris 1867.] THE [Vienna 1873 


FIRST MEDAL 


AT THE 


AS, by the concurrence of the SPEC JUR 
the INTERN ATIONAL JURY aor es sO 


ic 
OF tkght. JURIES of most eminent artists and experts from 
more 


countries exhibiting, been awarded to the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


tition with the best makers from all coun- 
tries. This is not only the highest award to any in- 
strament, but is the ONLY MEDAL awarded to 
American manufacturers. It isin accordance with 
the uniform result at previous exhibitons. 

NEW STYLES, fectudier those first exhibited 
at Vienna, now ready at REDUCED PRICES. 
Sty Double Reed, Five-Octave Organ, with 
Knee Stop and Automatic Swel , fine 
quality and pow.r......ee+-++++ $110 


STYLET. Double Reed, Five-Octave, in U 
right Resonant Case. Five Sto w 
Vox Humana and Automatic Swell. , $138 


STYLES. Five-Octave, Double Reed, in U 
right Resonant Case,Seven Stops, with 
Octave Coupier and Sub-Bass, very 
powerful and with much variety... . $190 


Other new styles at proportionate prices. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing de-criptions of new styles. 
Also TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR FREE, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 





THE VERY BEST 


SHIRTS 


S$ 2.50. 
Made to Order, warranted to fit. 


From the Finest Cottons. 
Parest Linens. 
Ten per cent. discount to Clergymen. 


Will meet customers in Boston when desired, 


E. B. BLACKWELL, 
Brook St., Newton. 


Blanks for self measurement sent to any address. 


Boston, New York and Chicago. 
sue 


HE CLUSTER 


For Choirs, Conventions, 
Singing Classes, and 
the Home Circle. 





NEW MUsiICcC BOOE. 
BY 
S. Wesley Martin, 
T. Martin Towne, and 
_ J. M. Stillman. 


GET THE BEST. 


GET THE CLUSTER, Price, $13.0 per 
dozen ; Single Copies eee me . 
on receipt of $1.50, 








LATION, but a genuine liberality in the Interest of 
high-toned Christian ed@cation. 

The advantages of the institution are: An oppor- 
tunity for young ladies to fit for Boston University; 
a full four years’ classical course in the Seminary ; 
Music under Prof. F. H. Torrington; Modern Lan- 
guage by tried native teachers; and careful training 
In ali primary studies. Its aims are: common views 
of life; thorough cuiture; Christian womanhood. 

The next school year begins September 2%, 1873. 
288 Address, CHAS, W. CUSHING, 





Cyaews HALL SCHOOL, 
FORTY-SIXTH YEAR. 


During vacation the Principals will be at the Book- 
store of J. R. Osgood & Co., on Saturdays from nine 
to two o'clock. 

Catalogues can be obtained of T. Groom, & Co., 
State street, and A. Williams & Co., 125 Washington 
—— or by addressing CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Thad cole INSTITUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


(Formerly Chester Square School) for Young Ladies. 


Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In In- 
struction, Location, etc., unsurpassed by any 
Amcrican Female College. The 20th year wili begin 
Thursday, September 18th, 1873. 

For Catalogue and Circular, apply to Rey. George 
Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Bquare. — 

ass, 





Bryant 2 Stratton College, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Next school year begins Sept. 1, 1873. Course of 
study, Commercial and English branches. Annual 
Catalogue and Reportfor 1873 ready; furnished free 
upon application a or aa Office 149 
A. Tremont Street, Room bb. pen daily during 
vacation from 10 till 12 o’clock, 


302 H. E. HIBBARD, Principal, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


HON. GEORGE 8. HILLARD, LL. D., Dean 
Contracts; Portnerne and Agency: 

HON. EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. D., Criminal 
Law; Bailments, and Sales. 








LECTURERS. 


Hon. HENRY W. PAINE, LL. D., Real Property. 
Wills and Administ, a:ions to be announced. 

FRANCIS WHARTON, LL. D., Condict of Laws, 

Hon. DwiGutT Foster, Equity. 

Hon. CHARLES T. RUSSELL, Evidence and Ad- 
miralty; Pleadiny and Practice. 

JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL, D., Medical Jurisprudence, 

N. ST. JoOuUN GuEEN, LL. B., Torts. 

MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, M. A., Bills and Notes; 
Insurance; and Estoppel. 

Hon. EvWARD L. PIERCE, Corporations. 


The next Term of this School will commence the 
first Wednesday of October next, and continue till 
the first or June following. The rate of tuition will 
be $100 for the first year, and $50 for each subsequent 
year. Members of the bar admitted on one-half 
the above rates. The lectures will be delivered at 
Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield. street, Boston. 
For further information or Circulars, apply to 


FRANCIS A. PERRY, Secretary, 


181 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
275 eow 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Rev. L. H. BUGBEE, D. D., President. 


The Thirty-second Year will open Sept. 17. This 
is the first chartered college for young women in the 
United States. Four hundred and tweive young 
ladies have graduated since organization. It has 
a magnificent structure, entirely furnished. De- 
partmepts: 1. PRIMARY; 2. ACADEMIC; 3, COL- 
LEGIATE; 4. MODERN LANGUAGES; 5. COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC; 6. ACADEMY OF DESIGN; 7. COLLEGE 
oF Accounts; 8 8. 8. NonmMat, Send to the 
President, Cincinnati, O., for an Illustrated cuta- 
logue. 299 eow 








College of Fine Arts 


—OF THE— 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 


—0-0-0— 


A four years’ course in Architecture, and in Paint- 
ing. Special students admitted at any time. 
‘The first term opens y~' 15, 1873 — on 
the same date as the College of Lib- 
eral Arts. 


For further information address 


Prof. G. F. COMFORT, Dean of the Faculty, 
309 Syracuse, N.Y. 





yf SBP ELsoonn 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Commences its Fall Term MONDAY, Sept. 15. In- 
structions 


In Every Department of Music. 


TWENTY-FOUR LESSONS in each term of 
twelve weeks. Three pupils taught in cla:s during 
same hour if desired. 

THE MENDELSSUHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
is unexcelled in tne advantages offered and in its 
MODERATE RATEs. All who wish THOROUGH 
INSTRUCTION in music, associated with home com- 


Sorts and surroundings, may obtain further informa- 


tion by addressing the Principal, or by applying in 
popoen at No.5 Columbus Square. Boston. 
10 EDWARD B. OLIVER, Principal. 


Hawthorne & Tucker 
‘PLUMBERS, 


And Dealers in Plumbers’ Materials 
No. 16 PROVINCE STREET, corner Province Ct. 





Boston, 
N. B.— Plumbing Materials to Builda- 
ers at Wholesale Prices. 190 





THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
CHURCH ARCHITECT. 


OFFICE: 
COR. GREEN AND LYMAN STREE18, BOSTON. 





Mr, SILLOWAY invites the attention of Societies 
or Building Committees, who anticipate remodel- 
ing old, or erecting new churches, to the fact that, 
during the last 16 years, has had much expert- 
ence in Ge see — — ) oes 
those used for public speaking; having rende 
architectural service erection 


from $2,000 to $40,000 each. 
‘om bs 
would to of the 





happy to exhibit drawings 
same, and give information on the subject to any 
services. 


desi bis je 
by will receive early attention, 20 lamo, 
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AND 


DR. GRAVES’ 


WILL DO IT. 





GIVE IT A TRIAL, 
AND YOU WILL BE CONVINCED, 





Heart Disease. 


For circulars of testimonials, etc., address the 
sole agent, 
FRANK E. INGALLS, CONCORD, N. H. 


erally. 


R. FLINT? 
QUAKER BITTER 


Win’ 


A GREAT 










H 


They almost invariably cure the following com- 
Betates Dyspepsia. Jaundice, Loss of Appetite, 

eadache, Pains in the Back, Sid , and Shoulders, 
Coughs, Tightness of the Ches', Heartburn, Dizzi- 
ness, Bad Taste, Bilious Attacks, Remitient and 
Intermittent Fevers, Ague, Cold Chills, Bad Breath, 
Colic, Cramp in the Stomach, Diarrhea, Summer 
Complaints, Sour Stomach, Liver Complaints, Cos- 
tiveness, Piles, Pimples Sore Eyes, Boils, Discol- 
oration of the Skin, Constitutional Weakne 8*, Tor- 
peed of the system, Languor, Sensitiveness and 
rritability, all Nervous or Rheumatic Complaints, 
and in fact every thing caused by an impure state 
of the blood, or the deranged condition of the 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidneys. 





PROVIDENCE, Aug. 21, 1871, 
Dr. H.8. FLINT & CO, 


Dear Sirs—I can cheerfully recommend The 
Celebrated Quaker Bitters, having used 
them in my family for the past two years, for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver difficulty and poor blood incident to 
old age, and have received much benefit from them. 
sly wife is also pleased to join in this testimony and 
considers them particularly adapted to females and 
persons adva in life, having a cheerful and 
soothing influence, Yours very truly, 


GEORGE BURR, 
Deacon of the Friendship Baptist Church, 
Sold Everywhere. 





PREPARED BY 
DR. H. 8. FLINT & CO., 


At their Great Medical ‘Depot, 19% and 197 Broad 
Street, Providence, R. I. 240 





A Man of a Thousand. 


A CONSUMPTIVE CURED. 





When death was hourly expected from Con- 
sumption, all r- medics having failed, accident 
led to a discovery whereby Dr. H. James cured his 
only ebild, with a preparation of Cannabis Indica. 
He now gives this recipe free, on receipt of two 
stamps to per expenses. There is not a single 
—— of Consumption it does not dissipate. 

ight Sweats, Irritation of the Nerves, Difficult 
Expectoration, Sharp Pains inthe Lungs, Nausea 
at the Stomach, Inaction of the Bowels, and wast- 
ing of the Muscles. 

Address CRADDOCK & CO., 
1032 Race Street, Philadelphia, Penn 

Giving name of ZION’s HERALD. 292 


FREE! 


Sample Bottle and Circu- 
lar containing unques- 
tionable testimonials, at 
all Druggists. Pleasant, 
and an unfailing remedy 
i for Asthma,Coughs,Colds, 
Lung Complaints, etc. No 
failure in 100,000 cases. $1,000 for a case it will not 
cure. 35 and 75 cents, in large bottles. 

eow26 Forsale by ail Druggists. 


M4 ay the Great 
Fire in Boston, 300 
ages, price $1.50, 
rospectus 75 cts, 


8B. R. STURGES, 81 Washington St., ton, Mass. 
210 














ANTED —A few more men who can come 
well recommended to take orders for * Zell’s 
Popular Encyclopedia.” Over forty thousand 
copies are already ordered, and not one fifth of the 
territory can d plete or in parts, so 
that all can buy it. Invaluable to the people, and a 
fortune to good agents. 
HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn.., 
264 Publishers, New Engiand Office. 


per day! Agents wanted! Al) 

classes of working le, of el- 

ther sex, young or old, make 

more money at work for us io 
Co. 3 








moments, or all the time, than at any- 
Particulars free. Address G. a 


ortland, Maine 97 





50 TO $150 PER WEEK guaranteed 
to intelligent and industrious persons, of 
eituer sex, to act as our Agents. Business very 





pleasant. address THz WESTERN AKT ASSOCIA- 
T10N, Chicago, Lil, Bl 


The Henat Baguiches hee boon resqumonded by | Teet 
many physicians, and is allowed by all who know i " 
its value to be just what we claim it—a Cure fur Ogee See oe 


—_——0°0-0 
WE CAN ALSO RECOMMEND THE FOLLOWING. 


NEW MUSIC, 


Which we will send, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the marked price, 


My Heart for Thee. Ballad,..,....Danks. 30 cts 
Stay not Long Away, Ballad,...... Danks, 30 “ 
To Please the Girls. Buffo song, ...Danks. 30 * 
Men are such Deceivers, Ballad, ..Danks, 30 “* 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance Song, Abbey, 20 * 
Over the Billows afar. Ballad,..... Pratt. 35 * 





C U R E D Happy Thoughts. Schottiscbe, 31 iikinkel. 50 
bd 


——»0-0-0——_. 


ETERS’ MUSICAL MONTHL 


For August. Price, 30 cts. 


Contains Fine Vocal and Instrumental pieces of 
Music, worth $4 in sheetfurm. January to August, 
(eight pumbers), sent, post-paid, for $2. 


Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 ppetony, BS. Y- 





Dentistry. 


The study of the Scientific Dentist is to ascertaim 
and «se the best and most suitable material for_the 
Base of Artificial Teeth. 

Gold was formerly used to the exclusion of almost 
et other article as a Base. But the bigh price of 

n set on Gold Plate prevented many from 


Many substitutes have been used, such as Plati- 

na, Silver, Rubber, etc. 

Rubber promised improvements, and for several 
ears has been used as a substitute for gold, but 
pas signally failed to meet the expectations of Den- 

tists or their patients. It frequently inflames the 
mucus membrane of the mouth, It is thick and 


Priee $1. per Bottle. For sale by Druggists | chamey. being some five times thicker than Gold 


ate. 
The necessary thickness of Rubber often affects 
the ioneiee, It is brittle, and require: trequent 
repairing. 

ld has none of these objections. It is health 
and durable, and gives satisfaction beyond any an 
all other materials. 


MAYOLINE. 


Dr. M. by his new MAYOLINE process of setting 
teeth on Gold Plate, reduces the cost one third 
compared with the old method. 

The objections to Artificial Teeth as formerly set 
on Gold Pate, sewer. the injury to the teeth and 
the warping of the plate by the necessary heat in 
soldering, the deposit of food and the secretions of 
the mouth between the Teeth and Gold Plate, is 
wholly obviated, 

The cost of a set of Teeth on Gold Plate by Dr 
Meyore new process is bul a trifle more than on 
ubber, 


‘s PRICES. —On Gold Plate, warranted 30 carats 
ne: — 


Upper Set, $40; Whole Set, Upper and 
Pinder, $75, . —— 


Clergymen and their Families half price. 


If after using the Teeth three months they do nct 
give perfect satisfaction, the patient may return 
the teeth. 

Dr. Mayo makes it a specialty to regulate uneven 
teeth. He guarantees to take the worst cases of ir- 
regular teeth and bring them into their natural po- 


sition. 
Teeth filled with Gold in the most perfect and 
satisfactory manner. 


U. HK. MAYO, Surgeon Dentist, 


246 tf Cor. Tremont and Dover Sts., Boston . 


Hurniture 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


Importers of Sam 
uel Laycock’s 


English Hall 
Seating, 








and Man’fact’re o 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 
SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury St. 
BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manuf’ct’r’d to Order 

170 





Nova Scotia Employment Co. 


Respectable private families requiring good 
girls tor general house-work. Cooks, Chamber- 
maids, Parlor or Nursery-girls, Nurses, Seam- 
stresses, or Housekeepers, can be supplied at the 
office of this Company. Also, first-class Reve, 
Boarding- houses, Dining-rooms, Sehools 
public or private Institutions can be supplied with 
girls for any kind of work. 


Nova Scotia Employment Company, 
21 School Street (Room 2), Boston, Masse 
203 


GEO. N. NOYES & C0. 


Merchant Tailors. 
(Formerly Corthell, Noyes & Co.,)} 
Chambers 


151 Washington Street, 


(Directly opposite Old South Church), 


We are now peeperes to show our Customers 
large and carefully selected stock of 


Foreign and D stic Wool 
especially adapted for 
Spring and Summer 


wear. Which we make up to order, {n the lates€ 
style, and guarantee a fit. 


GEO. N. NOYES, 
171 








GEO, 0. NOYES. 





OS—Tue Hicnest GRADE OF FINISH 
and choicest in quality of tone, will be sold 
VERY cheap for cash or fe also 
alot of desirable second-hand Pianos. Old pianos 
taken in exchange for new, on favorable terms, 

For particulars address, A. E, MANNING, 





76 881 Washington Street, Boston. ¥ 
MONEY xeyonedvoutate, Catalogues: 


iculars FREE, 


samples, and full 8. M. SPEN~ 
CER, li? Hanover t., Boston. 236 eo 





G M. STEVENS & CO., No, 90 Sudbury 
° St. Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tower Clocks, 
For Gharehoc, Pepete, cad pene 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 


Aroostook Camp-meeting, Sept.8 
Hodgdon Camp-meeting, Sept,8 
Rockiand District Camp-meeting, Sept. 8 
Kearsarge Camp-meeting, Wilmot, N,H., Sept.8 
White Mountain Camp-meeting, Grove- 
ton, N, H., Sept. 8 
New Portiand Camp-meeting, Sept. 15-20 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 
School of Theology opens Sept, 10 
School of Law opens Oct, 1 
School of Medicine opens Nov.5 
- School of Oratory opens Oct. 15 
College of Liberal Arts opens Sept, 18 
College of Music opens Sept. 1b 








qsON'’s 


HERALD. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1873. 











THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


After the long vacation, the little men 
and women, with no abatement of their 
hilarity, throng the streets as we go to 
press, on their way to school. It is, 
undoubtedly, more convenient for such 
parents as take vacations themselves 
among the mountains or by the seaside, 
with their children,to have this very pro- 
tracted release from schoolin the sum- 
mer, and to shorten all the other periods 
of relaxation from study. Teachers also 
desire opportunity for summer touring, 
or for studies in natural history, as at 
Penekese,under Agassiz, the present sea- 
son. But for the great body of average 
families, and certainly for the younger 
children, it would be better to have short- 
er periods of vacation, and to increase 
the number of them. After so long a 
remission of study — from a sixth to a 
quarter of the year— it requires a week 
or two more, after the opening of the 
school session, to bring the long undis- 
ciplined faculties into proper action, 
and to settle the young students down 
to earnest mental labor. 

There are serious moral evils grow- 

ing out of these long vacations, espe- 
cially in the instance of boys. The or- 
dinary means of recreation are, after a 
period, exhausted, and their unresting 
minds are set sharply at work to devise 
new measures of activity and excite- 
ment. There is a personage spoken of 
seriously in the old proverb, against 
whose devices young persons are not 
particularly well guarded, who always 
finds new mischief for their idle 
hands. <A mother, a widow, has just 
intimated to us the anxiety she always 
feels upon the opening of such a long 
space of unoccupied time, and the 
serious study it has been to her during 
the last two months to keep her boy 
from companions that would be of no 
advantage to him, and yet grant him 
such indulgences as would make his 
vacation a comfort and not a punish- 
ment to him. 

The almost unbroken stretch of school 
attendance through the fall, winter and 
spring, on the other hand, becomes a 
very severe tax upon the bodies and 
minds of the young students. They 
become weary of the monotony of the 
school; and learning, which should ad- 
minister more delight to the youthful 
pupil than eating or drinking, becomes 
more offensive and dreaded than dis- 
agreeable medicines. If these periods 
of work and play could be more judi- 
ciously arranged, and be made to hold 
a better correspondence with each 
other, there would be fewer cases of the 
breaking down of health among the 
pupils. We believe study, properly ad- 
justed to rest, is wholesome for body 
and mind. We think the cases of seri- 
ous injury to the children of our public 
schools are rare; and intelligent and 
conscientious teaehers can readily dis- 
cover any dangerous tendencies in the 
instances of delicate pupils, and both 
warn the parent and guard the child. 
We do not think, asa general thing, or 
even-as acommon occurrence, through- 
out the country, that the school require- 
ments are too exaciing. The habits of 
the children, the neglect at home, have 
perhaps more to do with the breaking 
down of physical health, than the 
requisitions of the school room, 

We read avery sensible article, a short 
iime since, in the Rhode Island School 
Master. The writer attributed the ap- 
parent severe pressure of the schools 
upon the vital forces of young girls, 
not to the studying in and out of school 
requisite to keep a good grade: in the 
classes, but to the time required at 
home in the construction of the volumi- 
nous dresses which young ladies now 
wear. . Sewing upon these, night after 
night, and as the custom of young 
American girls is, going preniaturely 
early itto company, their vital energy 
is exhausted before sitting themselves 
down to the serious work of preparing 
the school lesson. We have been stru.k 
with the great simplicity_of the dresses 
of English school girls, in families 
of average wealth, and the equal sim- 
plicity of their lives as to social enter- 

stainments. ‘The earlier years are 
faithfully devoted to physical and in- 
tellectual training. It certainly is not 
so much the school as the home regime 
that is mostat fault, as to any physical de- 
generacy noticeable among eur youths. 

It is providential that the great sys- 

‘tem of’ public instruction had been per- 
«manently established, and had obtained 
such a hold upon the convictions and 
sympathies of our people, before the 
sectarian discussions were originated, 
which have grown out of an immense 
and sudden immigration of foreign peo- 
ples, and particularly from the pro- 
nounced views of one great religious 
denomination largely composed of these 
new citizens, upon the question of, what 
it calls, secular education. The pablic 
school rests upon too firm a foundation 
now to be seriously affected, except in 
certain localities where the population 
is largely Roman Catholic. Whatever 
may hereafter prove te be the case, it 
has thus far always been true, that the 


pubic schou: Bas oven lar superior ib 





its training to the ‘‘ Brothers’” school ; 
and Catholic parents, except under se- 
vere pressure, have preferred to secure 
for their children the best instruction. 
These ‘‘Brothers’” schools may be 
greatly improved, and many of the chil- 
dren of Catholic parentage may be gath- 


tioned right, while they sustain them 


by their voluntary contributions; but, 
with the exceptions above mentioned, 


of these. 


real embarrassment. 


training of our children we care for in 
our churches and homes. To this sen- 


volving the names of parties connected 


that such immoralities grew out of pub- 
lic school instruction and the deficiency 
of Protestant religious training. There 
is a fairer test than this. 
body of our young people, educated in 


Sunday-schools, and compare them 
with children of the same age, 


the statistics of our Houses of Refuge 
sulted for an answer. 
from an experience of years on this 
point. 
lic schools, although they do not save 


persons with fair opportunities and 


takable. 
more vigorous 


political character. 


ful processions, pass by into their ad- 


instructions of excellent teachers. 








THE EXPELLED JESUITS. 


lands. 


dently anticipate. 


with Protestant Churches — intimating |tricts especially ; 


and Childrens’ Aid Societies be con- 
We can speak | of Belgium, are blindly devoted to the 


Protestant Churches and pub- 


good, as illustrated in the records of | brothers 
reformatory establishments, is unmis- 
We are happy to know that 
measures are being 
taken by Romanists to save their chil- | of foreign plants, and that the expelled 
dren from lives of ignorance and vice. 
For this we heartily commend them. 
Generously endowed institutions are 
being established, and very intelligent 
and devoted men are being placed in 
their management. We trust they may 
save thousands that otherwise would be 
ruined. But one must be blind not to 
see, what has excited the notice of the| country will make a capital arena for 
civilized world, that our system of uni-|their missionary efforts. 
versal instruction, supplemented by our 
voluntary religious institutions, has ac- 
complished remarkable results of a/ education. 
moral as well as of an intellectual and 


We therefore raise joyfully our hats 
once more, as the men and women of 
the next generation, in long and beauti- 


mirable schools, to sit down under the 


The Jesuits recently expelled from 
various Catholic countries of Europe, 
are now busily seeking refuge in other 
They seem to prefer to wait 
just over the border, so as to be ready 
for an early return, which they confi- 
Many of them have | the views and teachings of John Wes- 
settled in Luxemburg, right on the ley. 
Prussian frontier; others have found 
ready asylums in Belgium and France ; 
while yet others have wandered to 
England and Wales, where they are 
engaged in establishing convents on 


control, and make it an immense Jesu- 
itical nursery. Another Redemptorist 
Convent is being enlarged, with the 
avowed object of preparing a home for 
their confreres from Germany. In ad- 
dition to these acquisitions in the Cap- 
ital, other Convents are being con- 


ered into them, as they have an unques- | structed for the Sisters of various grades 


and names, who have so long been en- 
gaged in stultifying the young idea in 
Catholic sections of Germany, and are 


no perceptible effect will be had upon | now coming em masse to Luxemburg 
the common school by the establishment | to establish their institutes on foreign 


soil, and attract thither the children of 


1t behooves us to remove when neces- | German parents who are so ill-advised 
sary, from the common school, every | as still to have confidence in them. 

It is a school of 
the State, and must therefore be divested | tended to expose this movement to the 
of every sectarian bias. But it is the | people of that country, but it is doubt- 
school of a Christian State, and its in- 
structors should be, as with rareexcep-| much in a land where the authorities 
tions they dobutless are, men and 
women of spotless moral character, of|doors to the entrance of the Jesuits, 
noble and generous sentiments, as well | and share with them the political and 
as good educators. The purely religious | pecuniary beoty of their periodical 


The pamphlet above mentioned is in- 
ful whether its author will be able to do 


have for years been ready to open all 


campaigns. The Jesuits virtually pos- 
sess the country already, for they move 


timent, as uttered by the Methodist, the|the people according to their will. 
Catholic Review responds by enumer-| Thereisno power in theStatewhich dares 
ating certain newspaper scandals in- | openly oppose them, for fear of losing 


the political influence of the rural dis- 
and their presence 
also casts a fire-brand between the two 
nationalities in the State, for there are 
many Germans settled in Luxemburg, 


Take the] as it was formerly a member of the old 


Germanic Confederation. They are 


our public schools, and trained in our | generally liberal in sentiment, and did 


good work during the war in keeping 
Luxemburg neutral, for its tendencies 


baptized as Catholics and receiving | were so strongly French that it will be 
such religious instruction as these chil- | remembered that Bismarck at one time 
dren have afforded to them, and even | threatened to send in an army of occu- 
the pupils of * Brothers’” schools. Let| pation if it did not better preserve its 


neutral obligations. 
The peasants of Luxemburg, as those 


Holy Mother Church, and are ready for 
‘*Immaculate Conception,” ‘ Infalli- 
bility,” or any other blind and unreason- 


all their attendants (and many young | able dogma that the priests may choose 


to teach them. A simple call from the 


good a fall into temptation), yet| Church is therefore sufficient to start 
the influence of these institutions for|them up in defence of their oppressed 


in the fatherland over the 
border. We need therefore hardly ex- 
plain that such a land is capitally caleu- 
lated for a hot-bed for the propagation 


Jesuits will lose nothing of their power 
and numbers while sojourning here. 
Therefore Belgium and Luxemburg will 
be filled to the brim with them, watch- 
ing and waiting with their accustomed 
patience. But even with these generous 
retreats, there are plenty left for ‘* mis- 
sions” to foreign lands, and our own 


We shall 
without doubt soon find our ‘‘ Convents” 
increasing in the interest of Jesuitical 








WESLEYAN ORDINATION. 

Rev. Luke Wiseman, the retiring 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
in his able and impressive ordination 
address, calmly and clearly responds 
to the patronizing invitation of Bishop 
Wardsworth to the Wesleyans to be- 
come reconciled to the Church, and to 
receive Episcopal ordination ; and also 
to the intimations from the same and 
various other quarters, that John Wes- 
ley never sanctioned the rupture of his 
societies with the Church. Among 
other strong positions, he urges this :— 

Another point is our consistency with 


It is alleged that we are recreant 
to these — that he vehemently protested 
against our leaving the Established 
Church — that he considered his preach- 
ers only laymen, and forbade their ad- 
ministering the Sacraments —in short, 


friends and admirers. We venture to 
say, that with the present Romanising 
tendencies so rife in England, the evan- 
gelical portion of the English Churches 
will find them no very welcome visitors, 
as they certainly do not intend to respect 
the rights of hospitality and let their 
neighbors’ business alone, This is not 
one of their failings. 

They may be said to be most active 
in ingratiating themselves into the good 
graces of the people of Belgium and 
Luxemburg— two countries which have 
long been amony the most priest-ridden 
in Europe, and which could well dis- 
pense with their blandly offered ser- 
vices. A few sharp-witted men are on 
their track, but we fear that their efforts 
will not be of much import. There 
has been in Luxemburg especially, a 
great deal of activity of late in the mat- 
ter of founding religious schools, usual- 
ly called convents in Catholic lands; 
and this has called out a pamphlet in 
French, devoted to the so-called ** Con- 
vent question,” which is causing con- 
siderable stir in the Jesuitical ranks, 
from the developments therein made. 

Luxemburg is not a yery large coun- 
try, but it seems to be a very favorable 
retreat for thig gentry, and a capital 
soil for the production and support of 
foreign tares in the husbandman’s field. 
The Redemptorists, who have been 
over-busy in educational matters in 
Germany, and who have been invited 
to leave from their manifest control by 
the Jesuits, are very strong in Luxem- 
burg, and have made room for their 
oppressed brothers from Germany. A 
portion of them are already settled in 
the Capital, and larger swarms are said 
to be coming. They have already 
nestled themselves pleasantly in a fine 
property acquired by inheritance, and 
with the Convent they have connected 
a handsome church, built with money 
collected mainly from the peasants of 
the rural districts. 

They have even kindly in some way 
provided the means to assist in paying 
for a large educational establishment 


estates placed at their disposal by their | ‘hat were he to revisit us, he would be 
transfixed with indignant astonishment. 
I tell you, my brethren, it is not so. 
In receiving ordination here to-day you 
are not unfaithful to the name and 
memory of Wesley, but are follow- 
ing a course for which he distinctly 
and elaborately made provision; and 
you may hold up your heads as honest 
men, who are neither directly nor indi- 
rectly violating or evading a trust. — 
The assertions of some Churchmen may 
have produced in your minds, or in the 
minds of your people, misgivings upon 
this subject; and it is important that 
you should be clear, for nothing can 
more effectually hinder the salvation of 
souls than a secret uneasy suspicion 
that there is something not altogether 
straight forward connected with your 
official position. 
Look, then, at the trust deeds of the 
These are all (with 
rare exceptions) framed on Wesley’s 
‘* Deed of Declaration "—an instrument, 
the validity of which, thanks to resolute 
opposition, has been established by the 
highest legal authority. 
find an elaborate definition of the pow- 
ers of the Conference ; there, by a single 
line, Wesley could have prevented the 
members of that Conference from ad- 
ministering the Sacraments; but that | desert of sand, gravel, and boulders in 
line wus left unwritten. 
could not have been aecidental, for he| frolic, and the torrent tears the rocks 
was at that time in the midst of contro-|from their bed, and tumbles the pile 
A single | down a few thousand feet, the hugest 
line in that deed has limited our term | rocks jare pulverized and spread over 
of residence in a circuit to three years, 
and you know how rigidly the rule is still | fifteen feet in diameter that had been 
A similar restriction with 
regard to ordination or the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, would in law 
have been equally binding; but the line | yard only a few days before. And that 
was left unwritten. By the most solemn | great breaking-up plough, the glacier, 
act of his public life John Wesley left | is still turning its huge furrows among 
the preachers and people free to act|the granite boulders and pulverizing 
upon their own judgment with refer-| them to dust. 
ence to the Church of England. 
The same may be said with regard to | periences into a single day in the Alps. 
the ‘‘Sermons” and ‘ Notes on the 
New Testament,” and the collection o¢|img by scenery that would make the 
Hymns prepared by Mr. Wesley for| reputation of any country but Switzer- 


Wesleyan chapels. 


The omission 


versy on this very subject. 








for boys and young men, of which they 
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public worship. One clearly worded | land, we enter the via mala. Its first 
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have deprived us of the right of attach- 
ing Wesley’s name to this day’s cere- 
monial; but no such sentence can be 
found. But we must remember what 
he himself called ‘‘ the vehement pre- 
judices of his education” ( Works, vol. 2, 
p.{6); we must remember his protesta- 
tions that it was ‘for peace’ sake” he 
gave such counsel (Works, 219). And 
personal preferences, or considerations 
of expediency a century ago, cannot 
outweigh the great facts I have men- 
tioned. Occasional exclamations at- 
tested the strength of his personal feel- 
ing on this subject. But in no published 
document of an authoritative character, 
neither in the Sermons, nor in the 
Hymns, nor in the Expositions, nor, 
above all, in the Deed of Declaration, 
did he insert a word which could re- 
strain the free action of his societies in 
regard to the Establishment. He saw 
the inevitable direction of the current, 
and he religiously abstained from inter- 
ference. If he were now amongst us 
he would doubtless apply to English 
Methodism the languag2 which, during 
his lifetime, he applied to American: 
‘* As our American brethren are now 
totally disentangled both from the State 
and from the English hierarchy, we 
dare not entangle them again, either 
with the one or the other. They are 
now at full liberty simply to follow the 
Scriptures and the primitive Church. 
And we judge it best that they should 
stand fast in that liberty wherewith God 
has so strangely made them free.” 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
OVER THE SPLUGEN. 

It is quite an experience to live 
through the varied history of a single 
day; it has its silver dawn, bright 
noon, and golden close, It is more to 
absorb into one’s permanent acquisi- 
tions all the fleeting impressions of a 
year. It has the irrepressible outburst 
of life in spring, the bloom of summer, 
the wealth of autumn, and the rest of 
winter. It is richer yet to pass from 
the intoxicating luxuriance within the 
tropics, where every spot of earth and 
every breath of air teems with exuber- 
ant life, to the frozen regions where only 
the hardiest animals are found, and only 
the lichens can embroider a feeble fringe 
on the robes of retreating winter. How 
much longer and richer is that expe- 
rience that lives through human histo- 
ry and is familiar with its feelings, na- 
tional peculiarites, loves, hates, the in- 
spirations of liberty, the assumptions of 
tyranny, and the resultant struggles 
that have converted a thousand plains 
to battle fields, and a thousand mount- 
ains to strong holds, held desperately by 
a handful when assaulted as desperate- 
ly by armies. But how much longer 
and richer is that experience that em- 
braces the evolutions of the geologic 
aeons. It begins with feeling the moy- 
ing of the Spirit of God on the formless 
void; it hears the first ‘* God-said ;”_ it 
is present at the grand setting up of 
suns and planets; hears the world’s 
ribs crack, and feels its whole frame 
tremble as the mountains are raised 
and the dry land appears; it sees the 
earth’s crust modifled through primary, 
secondary and tertiary developments ; 
the beginning and development of life 
in a million grades; and it feels the 
grand pulses of the life of God beating 
with incessant throb, from that first stir 
in the darkness, up to the last thrill of a 
loving soul that is leaping to the love 
of God. 

There is one place where, to the ex- 
tent of a man’s ability to feel, all these 
experiences may be crowded into a sin- 
gle day; and that place is an Alpine 
pass. He begins with the gray of dawn, 
and the golden curtains of evening are 
gathered about his repose. He pants 
in the summer heat in the first hours of 
his journey, but he puts his feet on 
eternal snows and breathes the chill 
breaths that come from the glaciers 
before night. There is no exuberance 
of life that does not riot in tropic Italy 
as he leaves it— no barrenness of the 
poles that does not frown around him 
as he stands on the summit. In his 
way he marks where the inspirations of 
the liberty of these high peaks have 
held these passes against hordes of the 
minions of despotism, where avalanches 
have sent whole columns down sunless 
abysses, and where has bloomed for 
centuries that last consummate flower 
of human government — a republic. 
But he is especially able to condense 
into a single day all geologic aeons. 
He can put his hand on the product of 
the primeval fire in the splintered gran- 
ite of these peaks. The immense lime- 
stone products of the world buttress 
these tall Alps on both sides. The Jura 
chain lies right in sight, as the hugest 
exponent of the limestone period. Be- 
tween it and the central chain lie vast 
conglomerates. The diluvial periods 
are at work yet, with inconceivable 
power, in a hundred mountain torrents 
and untamable rivers. Many a smil- 
ing valley has been converted into a 


a single night. When a gorge takes a 


acres in an hour. 1 have seen rocks 


tossed like pebbles in the past four 
years; and ten feet of broken rock that 
had been shoveled into a man’s back- 


Yes, to the extent of his 
ability, a man condenses the widest ex- 


But let us come to particulars. Pass- 


third of a mile. Think of such a dis- 
tance each side of you, and then raise 
it to the perpendicular on either hand. 
Down the steep gorge roars the young 
Rhine; up it creeps the winding road: 
You soon fiad yourself above the top 
of that tall gate post, overlooking its 
summit to the plain below. A stone 
dropped perpendicular from the low 
parapet of the road, consumes nine sec- 
onds in reaching the river. The roar 
of its dashing has sunk to a whisper, 
but the smoke of its torment in that 
tortuous glen rises forever. The rocks 
show every sign of the power that raised 
and cleft them. They are torn, split, 
twisted and puckered, their strata con- 
torted,and left as evidence of the power 
that took up these islands as a very lit- 
tle thing. Road making is a science 
peculiar to this country. Fair, smooth 
places must often be avoided, and the 
perpendicular precipice chosen, for the 
avalanch sweeps the one irresistibly, 
but overshoots the other. Where these 
avalanch-swept places cannot be avoided 
the road is buried under sloping roofs 
for hundreds of feet, that shoot the fall- 
ing mass into the valley below. 


Having passed the summit, we came 
to the Cardinal Gorge. In December, 
1800, Gen. Macdonald led a division of 
wroops this way to Italy. A severe 
snowstorm came on, and the swift 
avalanches swept the path again and 
again, hurling whole columns of men 
down the abyss. It was an enemy 
they could not fight. Slowly they 
plodded on, and without warning to 
eye or ear, a gap of a hundred rods 
would be opened in their line. There 
were no wounded to pick up, no fire to 
be returned, no shouts to be uttered, 
but they must walk on, silently awaiting 
their fate. 

A better road has been chosen on the 
other side, but even there it has to be 
protected by sheds for nearly three 
fifths of a mile. The descent into that 
gorge to Isola, is something grand. 
Just before we commenced it, we 
paused at the Medesimo waterfall, 
which leaps clear at one bound seven 
hundred feet. The road has been con- 
structed right down the face of that 
precipice. Much of the way it is only 
wide enough fora single carriage ; and 
you have no idea how narrow that 
seems, with a thousand feet precipice 
below you. It is about half blasted out 
of the rock, and half rests on a wall 
built to its height. It doubles back and 
forth in short zigzags, the inner wall of 
one road being the outer wall of the 
one above. There is a railing on the 
outside, made of 78 inch wooden 
posts,and two 3 x 4 inchrails. In turning 
these sharp corners our five horses 
came round nearly parallel to the body 
of the long diligence. 1 had my seat 
in the banquette, a seat that rises high 
and projects far behind the rear wheels. 
[ had the place of the last boy in the 
game of ‘*snap the whip.” The horses 
tore down these fearful declivities at 
the top of their speed. The driver 
yelled like mad, and cracked his whip 
like Fourth of July. Several times the 
hind wheels swung round so as to 
broaden their track by two inches. 
I was switched round where I could 
look down a thousand feet. The outer 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 
'The late Wesleyan Conference at New- 
castle has terminated its affiliated relation to 
the two Canadian branches, known as the 
Canada and the Eastern British America 
Conferences. These two bodies at their late 
session consummated a union, and have be- 
come the Methodist Church of Canada. Two 
delegates from each Confereuce were pres- 
ent at the Wesleyan Conference to represent 
their respective bodies. Of these we are 
permitted to number among our personal 
friends, Dr. Nelles of the Canada Conference, 
and Dr. Pickard of the Eastern Provinces — 
both graduates of Wesleyan University. The 
formal separation between mother and 
daughters was quite impressive. The kind- 
est and tenderest feelings were mani- 
fested on both sides. Dr. Punshon made 
an admirable address, advocating the 
Union and the future independent position 
of the New Consolidated Conference. The 
four delegates very handsomely responded 
to the generous sentiments of the parent, 
aud heretofore its nourishing ecclesiasti- 
cal body. The Recorder (Wesleyan), with 
undisguised earnestness, indulges the hope 
and offers the prayer, that this separation 
may prove to be only ecclesiastical, and not 
foreshadow a severance of political relation- 
ship. A division between the two great dis- 
tricts of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh in 
the United States once proved ominous ! 
Perhaps this was remembered. We heartily 
welcome the new and now consummated or- 
ganization to its fresh departure. It has an 
immense district — a larger area even than 
the United States, although covered with a 
sparse and limited population. It has a great 
future before it. May a divine baptism rest 
upon the united Churches, and a general 
revival give token of the benediction of God 
upon the new measures, 





The position of the Greek Church, of 
which the Russian Empire is the political 
embodiment, aud which embraces within its 
communion such a vast number of souls, 
and presents many hopeful phases, as com- 
pared with the Roman Church, continues to 
excite in England and in this country much 
discussion; opinions differing widely as to 
the opportunities and possibilities of intro- 
ducing within its limits a purer and more 
effectual evangelism. Judge Fancher has a 
very able paper in the last Christian Advo- 
cate upon “ our duty concerning the Russian 
Church.” He takes a much more fayorable 
view of the present condition and attitude 
of that Church, in reference to the work of 
redeeming its multitudes from their super- 
stitions and formalism to a pure Spiritual 
faith, than we have been accustomed to 
have —even than our Bulgarian missiovaries 
have given us. His great hope of Russia 
turns upon the free admission of the Bible 
into the Russian Empire. The National 
Russian Church numbers more than fifty 
millions, and there are twelve millions 
of the Greek Church in the Turkish domin- 
ions, Judge Fancherpleads very earnestly 
that the American Churches should exhibit 
a proper sympathy for, and spiritual interest 
in, this great body of believers (now blinded 
indeed) in a common Cross. 

, pb dent, 

The Harpers have just published a com- 
panion volume to Tyerman’s “ Life und 
Times of John Wesley.” It isentitled “ The 
Oxford Methodists,” und contains quite full 
sketches of the lives of Messrs. Clayton, 
Ingham, Gambold, Hervey and Broughton, 
with biographical notes of others less con- 
spicuous. It makes an octavo of 400 pages, 
and is a necessary and very interesting 
supplement of the other and larger work. 
The dramatic and expressive titles which 
Mr. Tyerman has applied to these men, give 
a significant idea of their character and of 
the interest which attaches to their lives — 
the Jacobite Churchman, the Yorkshire 
Evangelist, the Moravian Bishop, the Lite- 
rary Parish Priest, and the Faithful Secre- 
tary. The whole volume forms an admira- 
rable back ground for the more striking fig- 
ures of the Wesley brothers; and the record 





horses put their slanted feet among the 
posts as they turned the corners. Had | 
one stumbled, or the edge of the road 

crumbled, we should have joined Mac- 

donald’s army. Had this been my first | 
experience of the kind, my hair, limber | 
as it is, would have stood on end. As | 
it was, I stood up and shouted as if I 

had been at a camp-meeting. 

Soon we came toa long Latin inscrip- 
tion, recording when this road was built 
and by whom. And the work is worthy | 
of record. Man blazons the fact that| 
he is able to creep up one of these 
thousand precipices a little way, and 
thus tells the story of his power. God's 
power is written all over these heights. 
He set up there columns where men 
might blast a thousand years and hard- 
ly make a mark that an angel would 
notice in flying over. He lays up these 
reservoirs a mile above us, and pours 
these cataracts abundant for a thousand ; 
years as for a day. He rolls these 
rivers on the earth, but a broader one, 
to keep them fall, in the air above. 
Great and wonderful are Thy works, O 
God, and that my soul knoweth right 
well. 

I went to a cemetery yesterday, about 
the only one I know of that is not likely 
to be disturbed. It might have been 
supposed that Cheops would rest in 
peace under his mountain, or that Pom- 
peii had been sufficiently buried. But 
Cheops mountain was a magnet that 
drew the spoiler and curiosity-hunter 
from the most distant lands, and the 
city of the dead is the busiest part of 
Italy. I read, when a boy, of the ava- 
lanch in the beautiful valley of Bregag- 
lia, that buried the city of Plurs so 
utterly that no single soul escaped, 
nor has a single relic ever been dis- 
covered. I walked up from Chiavenna 
in the calm and beauty of an Italian 
Sabbath. The spot 1seasily discovered, 
though nature has done its best to con- 
ceal its work. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago, a town of 2,430 inhabitants 
flourished where I stood. In an instant 
it was buried under sixty feet of broken 
masses of rock. All attempts to pene- 
trate it were vain. To-day a large 
growth of chestnut trees covers the ac- 
cumulated soil. Far up the mountain, 
we recognize the site of the resistless 
rock avalanche, but it is covered with 
vines and flowers that sweeten the 
passing breeze. The cascades leap 
merrily down where they started the 
mountain side into the valley. And 
the musical Maira winds among the 
huge rocks that rolled far beyond the 
town, and very materially raised its 
bed. It was fittingly quiet for a ceme- 
tery. Henry W. WARREN. 
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of their lives and labors enables the reader 
the more readily to account for the greater 
breadth and permanence which attended the 
labors of the former. Among such able aud 
devoted men, the Wesleys (particularly 
John) were the great organizers and conser- 
vators of the religious reformation of the 
eighteenth century. John Wesley appre- 
hended earliest its scope and promise. The 
volume is largely an accumulation of letters 
and the personal remains, interspersed with 
striking incidents, of these remarkable men. 
They are skilifully arranged, and form a very 
entertaining and profitable volume. 
alesse Nite 

The International Evangelical Alliance 
meets in the city of New York October 
2d, and continues to the 12th. An elaborate 
programme, which we will publish just be- 
fore the meeting, embraces all the working- 
hours of this period. A great variety of top- 
ics, covering almost all the interesting ques- 
tions relating to practical religion, to the 
antagonisms of Christianity, to Romanism, 
to missions, to civil government, and to so- 
cial reforms, will be considered in turn. 
+Many of the leading men of Europe and 
America have signified their intention of 
being present, and parts have been assigned 
to them in the discussions. Much interest 
is taken in foreign journals in reference to 
this great Christian Congress, and full sched- 
ules of its exercises are published in them. 
It will give us in this country an extraordi- 
nary opportunity to look upon and hear 
some of the most eminent divines and states- 
men of the civilized world. Whatever may 
be the immediate results of the discussions, 
the general effect of this sublime Protestant 
Union, and the permanent benefit from the 
publication of its proceedings, will render it 
in many respects an era in the religious his- 
tory of the world. Its preliminary session 
will be on Thursday evening. A social re- 
union of members and delegates in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall will 
be held (corner of Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-third Street), the Hon. William E. Dodge 
presiding. The address of welcome will be 
by the Rev. Wm. Adams, D. D, LL.D., New 
York,and replies will be made by officers and 
delegates of the various branches of the Al- 
liance. 

The Belfast News-Letter (Ireland), of 
August 16, contains an interesting corre- 
spondence between a committee of Wesleyan 
gentlemen and Dr. Crook, late President of 
the Methodist College at Belfast. Dr. Crook 
has been forced by enfeebled health to re- 
sign his position. He sails for this country 
to secure, if possible, its recuperation. He 
will certainly receive in the United States 
the attention which his abilities and social 
position, a8 well as the fraternal bond of a 
common Methodism, suggest. A public 
meeting was held at the church of Rev. J. W. 
M’Kay, late delegate to our General Confer- 
ence and Secretary.of the Irish Conference, 
presided over by one of the aldermen of the 
city, to give expression to the respect of the 
community for Dr. Crook. A _ finely-re- 
corded address and a purse of sovereigns 
were handed to the Doctor, and kind and 
appreciative addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, the pastor of the Church and oth- 
ers. Dr. Crook responded in an appropriate 
manner, evidently much moved by the 
hearty and honorable testimonials bestowed 





The anniversary of the Nationai Temper- 
ance Association at Saratoga last week was 
an occasion of great interest, and in many 
respects a very significant and hopeful event 
in the great reform. The audiences in at- 
tendance were enthusiastic, with more than 
an ordinary representation of men conspicu- 
ous for their social positions, and eminent as 
leaders in the temperance reformation 
Judge Pitman of our State, was made the 
permanent president of the convention, and 
gave, with his usual earnestness, the whole 
force of his fervid convictions and perspicu- 
ous statements to the discussions of the oc- 
easion. Ex-Governor Claflin presided at 
one of the evening public meetings. It was 
not a suceession of desultory or pointless de- 
bates. There was little time lost in the dis- 
play of dramatic eloquence. The convention 
from the first had the appearance of being 
ealled for a purpose,and ofintending and con- 
summating business. The managers of po- 
litical parties have, without doubt, taken 
note of the character of the discussions, and 
of the unanimity of sentiment exhibited by 
the chief speakers. Temperance men are 
honest in their opinions, and an hour is rap- 
idly approaching when forbearance will no 
longer be a virtue. They propose to secure, 
by honorable legislative measures, prohib- 
itory laws, and to obtain their impartial and 
faithful execution by properly appointed 
magistrates. The great body of our citizens, 
when the question is fairly placed before 
them, will stand up to these positions with 
their ballots as well as with their resolu- 
tions. 
The gradual and well-sustained prog- 
ress of the Temperance Reform has been 
well marked off into eras by the action of 
these National conventions. In 1833 the 
sale and use of liquors were pronounced 
wrong. In 1836 total abstinence was de- 
clared to be the only cure of drunkenness. 
In 1841 the Convention took decided ground 
against the license system. In 1857 it came 
out distinctly for prohibition. In 1865 the 
National Temperance Society was formed, 
combining and systematizing the great re- 
formatory movements throughout the coun. 
try. And now, in 1873, the Convention has 
asserted the right and necessity that temper- 
ance men should use, in connection with all 
educational, moral, and religious measures, 
their political power, as embodied in the 
ballot, to secure the consummation of their 
vital reform. They affirm that the full time 
has come to introduce the question effective- 
ly into State and Federal politics. It re- 
mains for the political parties to decide 
whether they wil] accept the principles of 
the reformers, or not. The alternative is 
separate and easnest party action. All that 
is now necessary is united and judicious 
action in the several States. May this not 
be lacking this fall in Massachusetts. 

ali gE L 
Almost simultaneously, the two most con- 
spicuous men in the Congregational ministry. 
fur length of time and marked intellectual 
ability in their pastorate, one in the eastern 
portion of the State and the other in the 
western, fall at their posts and enter upon 
their eternal reward. We have already 
chronicled the death of Dr. Storrs, Last 
week good men bore the remains of Dr. 
John Todd, of Pittsfield, to his burial; His 
end has been expected for some weeks; in- 
deed, for the few past years he has been 
much of the time an invalid; but he has pre- 
viously been a dilligent and successful work- 
er, und has strongly impressed himself upon 
his generation. About the date of our acad- 
emic days, Dr. Todd published his Student’s 
Manual and his Index Rerum—two very 
different but equally, in their place, valuable 
volumes for a young scholar. They have 
never been superseded, although similar 
works have been published. Every young 
collegian should carefully read the former 
as he enters upon his life of study, and if be 
obtains the latter, and keeps it by him as he 
reads, attending to its directions, it will be of 
invaluable service to him. As we com- 
menced our pastoral life, his first volume of 
sermons to children was published. If we 
have had any success, in a long ministry to 
childhood, it is largely due to- the sugges- 
tions received from the reading of that vol- 
ume. Dr. Todd has been a staunch defender 
of his own Church, a man with decided 
opinions, a vigorous and striking preacher, 
a remarkably interesting newspaper corres- 
pondent, and ever an able and faithful min- 
ister of the gospel. 


Re Tas al 
The Tract Department of the Book Con- 
cern is sending from the press some very 
beautifully published and well-written leul- 
lets. How can they be brought to th 
knowledge of our people? Ministers must 
inquire for them at the Book Room on 
Bromfield Street, and make a little effort to 
call the attention of the people to them. 
They are published in a more ‘portable and 
a more attractive form than heretofore. 
One before us,in clear type, embodies an ex- 
cellent address of Dr. R. M. Hatfield on ** The 
Power of Tracts ;” another presents Mr. Tal- 
mage’s striking discourse upon 
Archery, and two smaller ones give “ Lovy- 
ing Counsels to a Methodist Youth ” and di- 
rections to a “* Young Disciple at the Lord’s 
Table.” These silent but eloquent preach- 
ers are valueless unless itinerant. Let 
them be sent forth to preach the gospel to 
every one they canreach. We have received 
a full descriptive catalogue of the Book Room 
publications from Hitcheock & Walden, of 
Cincinnati. Every preacher should have 4 
copy. How wiil they get it? 

Prof. J. P. Lacroix, in an interesting letter 
from Switzerland, in the Central Christian 
Advocate, suggests a very good plan, as 4 
varied exercise, of rendering the elass- 
meeting interesting. When he reached the 
town of Lausanne, he attended in the evening 
the Methodist Episcopal (German) service. 
It proved to be a class-meeting, led by the 
young pastor, Bro. Kienart. ‘ Instead,” the 
professor remarks, “of going through the 
usual class-meeting form, the pastor employ- 
ed the twenty minutes in reading an article 
on holiness by Dr. Nast, from the Christian 
Apologist, and following it up with a touch- 
ing exhortation.” ‘The little society ” 
Prof. Lacroix adds, *‘ seemed warmly bound 
to each other and to their pastor in Christial 
love. In fact, such is the case with the ol’ 
fashioned Methodism which I find in ov! 
German churches everywhere. Would th! 
the American English Church would be «l*? 
so minded!” 


Gospel 





We are not surprised to learn that mes~ 
ures are afoot to relieve Senator Carpen!e! 
of his position as pro tempore president : 
theSenate. His late exhibition at a throme’ 
watering-place of the lowest form of dix 
sipation and open immorality, fully jus" 
and even demands some such summary “* 
pression of public detestation. It is pil!" 
in the extreme to see such admirable natv™ 
endowments, with so much intellectual °"" 
tivation, thrown into the mire of corru)'(!° 
and trampled under the feet of the low 
men. Of how many brilliant meu val 
Washington proved the premature grave: 

th 5 he : 
The Kansas Tribune, of August 14,2!'" 
a full account of an interesting camp-meel! 
held at Sigel. One of its special f one 
was an enthusiastic educational meetine: 
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Secretary of Education. In the progress of 
his discourse, Dr. Haven paid a high tribute 
to the faithful work accomplished at Baker 
University, Baldwin City, Kan., and urged 
its generous support upon the audience. It 
is now bravely carried on by great personal 
sacrifices on the part of its devoted Faculty. 
We are indebted to one of its members, Rev. 
M. V. EB. Knox, a correspondent of ZIONn’s 
HERALD, for a copy of its catalogue. In all 
its departments last year it gathered 124 
students. 





Ch es lla le 

The Sixth annual Report of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is an interesting and important 
document, It is a very full, and on the 
whole, very encouraging presentation of our 
educational work at the South. Dr, Rust 
has under his charge one of the most vital 
heme interests of the Church, and is prose- 
cuting his work with great diligence and 
faithfulness, and with much success. It is 
the school—the Christian school — that the 
new citizens, and indeed every class at the 
South, now need. A plain, Christian edu- 
eation, at this hour, when the political power 
of this portion of our landis in the hands 
of the colored men, is the first great demand 
for themselves and for the country. 

The daily papers have announced the se- 
vere illness of Dr. Cooke, of Wesleyan 
Acudemy. We learn from a private letter, 
the following particulars :— 

** He was not well during the vacation, and 
the latter part of it sought relief in the moun- 
tains of his native Staté, but returned with- 
out much if any benefit. He was able to 
open the fall term on the 20th inst., but the 
next day was prostrated by an attack of ty- 
phoid fever ina severe form. We hope he 
will soon begin to’ recover, although it will 
take some time for him to regain his strength 
sufficiently to resume his duties.” 

Dr. Cooke will have the sympathies and 
prayers of his brethren in his present hour 
of physical weakness and suffering. We 
have noted in another place the encouraging 
condition of things at the Academy with 
the opening of the new term. Its prospects 
never were brighter. 

oe; bey i 

The great camp-meetings at Martha’s 
Vineyard, Sterling and Framingham closed 
about the time we went to press. Next 
week we shall have the official reports of 
their services and results. The weather 
was very favorable, the audiences large, and 
the meetings were spiritual, solemn, and at- 








tended with manifest impressions. More 
than the usual number of conversions, for 
late years, are reported, and Christian mem- 
bers have been greatly quickened. The pas- 
tors will, without doubt, follow up this hope- 
ful condition in the Church, and blessed re- 
ligious revivals will be the result through 
the Conferences. 





(teagh—ersishis 

The very thoughtful, calm and Christian | 
address of Mr. Edward H. Rogers, delivered | 
before the Labor Union at its anniversary 
last Muy, in Park Street Vestry, has been | 
published in a tract form. It is an earnest | 
and quite original presentation of the duty 
of the Church to its. own membership, on 
the question of the relation of capital to 
labor, and of its corporate action us a re- 
ligious body in behalfof its poorer members. 
The positions of the discourse may not be 
readily accepted, but its sincerity and good 
temper merit all commendation. 


—@> 





If any reader of our paper is looking for a 
heme in one cf the most beautiful suburbs 
of Boston, by referring to the editor of this 
paper he can be directed to a very fine 
estate in the village of Newton, a few rods 
from the railroad depot and from the church- 
es. <A large and very convenient house, 
with a barn and 20,000 feet of land, well 
stocked with finest trees, form a particularly 
desirable home for a family seeking the good 
air of the country and all the conveniences 
of the city, with the best of religious oppor- 
tunities. 

eae 

The Congregationalist says: *‘ There is 

danger that the financial year of the Amer- 











ican Board is to close in debt, inasmuch as 
during the last quarter, ending with the 
present month, more than $100,000 was 
needed in donations for the old work, and 
about $12,000 for the new, in nominally 
Christian lands. Yet there was received in 
June and July but $41,088 for the former, 
and $3,228 fer the latter.” 
_ = : 

Dr. Spaulding, whose death is just an- 
nounced, was the oldest missionary of the 
American Board, though not the founder of 
the Ceylon mission, His memory is indisso- 
lubly linked with its history. The tidings 


concerning his decease are yet meager, but 
the date was the eighteenth day of June. 


The eighth of June completed the 54th year 
of his missionary life. Dr. Spaulding was 
born in Jeffrey, N. H.,in 1791, and gradua- 
ted from Dartmouth College in 1815, and 
from Andover Seminary three years later, 
embarking for Ceylon in June, 1819. 
> 
There having been im circulation some 
rumors prejudicial to the legitimacy of the 
marital relations of Dr. Uriah Clark and 
wife, of Chelsea, we learn through those 
well wequainted with the facts in the case, 
that in 1862 Dr. Clark was legally divorced 
from his first wife; seven years afterwards 
she married again; and nearly three years 
after he was married to his present wife. 
The Doctor has in possession all the docu- 
ments to prove an unimpeachable marriage 
record. 
A on dello el 
Rey. Henry Baker, formerly of N. E. Con- 
ference, has just closed a most successful 
pastorate af three years over the Waverly 
M. E. Church, of Jersey city, during which 
time a beautiful church edifice has been 
erected, anda large andinfluential congrega- 
tion gathered. A farewell reception was 
given, and some very beautiful gifts were 
presented to Bro. Baker recently. 
sana tots - ii deeinneiatnaetlgiie 
Part 19 of Zell’s Descriptive Hand Atlas 
of the World, compiled and arranged by J. 
Bartholomew, is now out. It contains maps 
of Australia and the adjoining islands. These 
maps are executed with remarkable distinct- 
hess and beauty, and conform to the latest 
adjustments of Geographical Science. It is 
published in Philadelphia by T. Ellwood 
Zell, and is a subscription book. 


_— + 
+> 





We are pleased to find the fine article of 
Prof. Prentice, reviewing Arnold’s book, 
copied in full into the columns of the Pro- 
vincial Wesleyan, and to read the deserved 
tribute of praise given in the editorial 
columns to this vigorous and keen writer. 
It would have been also grateful to us if our 
brother editor had been thoughtful enough 
to give due' credit to the paper that is 
80 fortunate as to have such an able corre- 
Spondent, 


An exhange says, the party of American 
public school teachers visiting Europe dur- 
ibg the summer vacation, were given a re- 
ception and welcome by the London Sunday 
School Union, on the 9th inst. Rev. W. F. 
Crafts spoke with great warmth of the uni- 
form Sunday-School Scripture lessons for 
all the world, and gave a pleasing account 
of a visit to some of the English ragged 
schools, expressing a high appreciation of 








“'S.ue 9: the work they were domg, 


The Heathen Woman’s Friend for Sep- 
tember ison our table. It is beautiful in 
appearance, and full of interesting and affect- 
ing Missionary literature. We trust our 
young people will read it, and early receive 
into their susceptible hearts impressions of 
the world’s need of the Gospel which makes 
our land the blessed home it is. 


~~ 
> 


Rey. George Sutherland, who has been 
laid aside from his pastoral work for two 
months by a severe attack of inflammatory 
rheumatism, has so far recovered his health 
as to resume again his pulpit work, preach- 
ing last Sabbath. 








The Wesleyan Methodist Recorder says: 
* We are gratified to learn that Isaac Holden, 
esq. has just presented the munificent sum 
of £660 (near $3,000), in aid of the erection 
of the new church, schools, and residences 
at Naples, being one tenth of the estimated 
cost.” 





E. A. Bramar writes us that Harriet L. 
Rawson, wife of Rey. E. A. Braman, of 
West Lebanon, Troy Conference, is hope- 
lessly ill. 





The Quarterly Meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is postponed 
from the 10th tothe 17th of September. Par- 
ticulars next week. 











GLEANINGS OF THE WEEK. 

At the Hoosac tunnel, the headings be- 
tween the central and west shafts are now 
less than 1,200 feet apart. It has been en- 
larged to about its full size between the east 
end and the ceutral shaft, with the excep- 
tion of four hundred feet. 

Itis said that out of of the four hundred re- 
ligious journals in the United States, 47 are 
under the control of the Methedists; the 
Roman Catholics have 41; the Baptists 35; 
the Presbyterians 29; the Episcopalians 21; 
the Lutherans and Reformed German 14 
each; the Jews 9; the Congregationalists 8. 


Minister Washburne writes Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax from Paris, fully confirming J. T. 
Drew’s statement that he knows Mr. C. did 
not receive the $1,200 from Mr. Ames. A 
secretary of Mr. Washburne at the Paris 
legation at the time, also endorses this ex- 
culpation of Colfax by Mr. Drew. 

The winter prospects of the South, accord- 
ing to The New Orleans Picayune, were 
never more flattering. The cotton crop is 
pronounced unusually excellent; the traffic 
in the immense grain products of the West 
is more and more seeking the route of that 
great natural highway, the Mississippi, for 
export; and new steamship lines for Europe 
augment the importance of this promising 
element of business. Besides,the health of the 
city is now assured against former unfavor- 
able contingencies, as far as can be. 

In 1851 England had 55 iron vessels of 
15,000 tons total capacity. In 1871 there were 
510, of 350,000 tons capacity, and a decrease 
of 60 per cent. in the tonnage of English 


| ‘ ; 
| wooden vessels. Who wonders that wooden 


ship-ecarpentry is languishing? Not only in 
ships, but in everything in which i on can 
enter as a material, it is rapidly taking the 
place of wood. By the time our forests are 
cut down we shall not need them very much. 


Orange Judd’s health is very much im- 
paired by overwork, and he has gone to 
Europe for a two years’ stay, that he may 
be entirely released from business worries. 

The Hartford Courant says the census 
statistics show that in 1870 there were 1,345 
deaths in the United States by suicide, but 
only 202 from lightning—a proportion of 
more than six to one. 

Special Agent Hendley telegraphs from 
Chicago to Special Agent Camp at Boston, 
that Young, the forger, has been recaptured, 
and is now in custody. 

From five to seven refrigerator cars loaded 
with western butter leave Chicago for the 
East every day. 

It is reported that the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway Company will extend the 
Shenango branch, now in course of con- 
structon between Greenville and Brady, 
right through to Pittsburgh, thus giving the 
producers of the lower oil district’ the ad- 
vantage of competing lines to the “‘ Smoky 
City.” 

The iron trade of this country employs 
137,545 operatives and a capital of $198,356,- 
116; the lumber trade, 163,397 operatives 
and a capital of $161,500,273. These are the 
most important branches of manufacture in 
the country —cotton, machinery and woolen 
coming next, in the order named. 

Complaint comes from the Vienna Exhi- 
bition that the Germans have contrived to 
accurately copy everything in English ma- 
chinery worth copying, and hurry off to have 
them patented for their respective countries. 
The German newspapers congratulate their 
countrymen on the grand opportunity they 
have had of sucking the English brain. 

Rey. M. M. Parkhurst, pastor of Grace 
Methodist Church, Chicago, has made all 
his plans for a trip around the world. He 
starts from Chicago September 8, attends 
the California Conference September 17, and 
sails from San Francisco October 1, for 
Yokohama, Japan. He will return in one 
year. 

The use of steam engines for farming pur- 
poses, propelling themselves from place to 
place, is quite common in England. One 
firm alone has sold 500; and another firm 
has doubled that number. 


Samuel Bowles, jr., son of Samuel Bowles, 
of the Springfield Republican, is the editor 
of the Union, the only other daily in that 
city.. The Bowles family may be said, there- 
fore, to fill a very considerable space in the 
journalism of that Massachusetts town. 

The steamer George Wolfe blew up on the 
23d August, near St. Francis Island on the 
Mississippi. Twelve persons were killed 
outright and fifteen injured. This is one of 
the worst accidents which has occurred on 
the Mississippi River for some time, and no 
satisfactory explanation yet of the disaster. 

The Sharon (Pa.) Herald says, a valuable 
body of coal, supposed to embrace about 
forty acres, was discovered a few days ago, 
one mile north of Bethel, a locality where it 
had been thought no coal existed. 

China possesses a coal field of 127,000 
square miles, but the Chinese are no miners, 
and by an eccentric tariff law native coal 
imported is liable to a duty of 20 per cent., 
while foreign coal is free. 


France exports to us butter packed in tins, 
intended as an experiment. It is possible 
the experiment may be successful. 

A curious item of imports to England is 
bar iron from Japan, attracted thither by 
the English high prices. Notwithstanding 
British advantages of machinery, this hand- 
made iron from Japan costs only half that of 
the English iron. 

Rey. Benjamin Manner, editor of the 
Christian Recorder, African M. E. Church, 
received D. D., and Rev. H. H: Hunter, 
business manager of the same paper, M. A. 
from Wilberforce University recently. 

The California Christian Advocate says: 
* On the 11th inst., in San Jose, Rey. Solo- 
mon Howard, of the Ohio Conference, died 
in peace.. He came to the coast in May, 
hoping « change of climate might vontribute 





to the restoration of his health, but he grad- 
ually declined till, the hour of his release 
came.” 

The Utah Northern Railroad is moving 
Montanaward with good speed. Trains are 
now running across Bear river from Corinne 
to Logan. 

Close connection is now made between 
Hannibal, Mo., and Dennison, Texas, over 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad, 
which company now owns and operates 784 
miles of road, all built since August, 1869. 

Work on the Pacific Division of the North- 
ern Pacific railroad is being pushed as fast 
as possible, There are 1,150 persons em- 
ployed in grading near Tenino and vicinity. 

The Peruvian government is building a 
railroad from Callao, on the Pacific, to Orega, 
7,000 feet above the sea level, costing $25,000,- 
000. 

Cannel coal can be mined in West Virginia 
and sold in New York at a profit of $11 per 
ton, against $22 for English cannel, and as 
good as the English too. 

Boots and shoes, the soles screwed to the 
uppers with brass screws,are made in Phila- 
delphia for the government. From 600 to 
700 pairs per day ure finished by 200 opera- 
tives, almost wholly by machinery run by 
steam. 

The Secretary of the Illinois State Farm- 
ers’ Association says that seven-tenths of the 
farms of Illinois are mortgaged. 

The Wisconsin farmers have harvested 
their grain crops in good condition, and the 
yield is the largest for twelve years. The 
wheat is of better quality than ever before 
seen. 

The funeral of the late Rev. Dr. Todd 
took place at Pittsfield on Thursday after- 
noon, August 28, and the funeral sermon 
was preached by Rey. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
ex-president of Williams College, from the 
text “‘ Be ye faithful unto death and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” The discourse is 
said to have been peculiarly powerful and 
impressive. 

A cargo of turf-peat to Ireland from Hol- 
land is what was recentlv sent, and the ad- 
venture yielded a profitable return. The 
explanation is, that while one third of Ire- 
land is bog, there is not enough skill and 
energy there to manufacture it into fuel. 


On the practicability of going from Amer- 
ica to Europe aeronautically, and in a short 
time, it is well to remember that, Mr. Green, 
in 1836, went from London to Weilburg (in 
Germany), a distance of 500 miles, in eight- 
een hours, almost 28 miles an hour. Atthe 
same rate (700 miles aday), the journey from 
America to Europe ought to be made in 
about four days. M. Nadar, in 1863, went 
from Paris to Neuberg, in Germany, in 
seventeen hours, the distance being 600 miles, 
at Which rate Europe ought to be reached 
in less than three days and 4a haif. 


The Irish immigration to this country has 
fulleu below the English, and immensely be- 
low the German. For the quarter ending 
March 31, out of 47,401 immigrants, the 
Irish were less than one ninth. Germany 
sent 15,918; Austria 14,842; England 8,882; 
[relund 5,497. 

Religious pilgrimages in France are such 
as have not been seeu since the' Revolution. 
During the summer the daily average of visi- 
tors to Lourdes has been upward of 2,000; 
and during May, the Cathedral of Chartres 
had more than 700,000 pilgrims. 


The Prussian bishops have declared war 
against the government, withdrawing en- 
tirely their allegiance to it, thus proclaiming 
war on the part ef Rome against the German 
rulers. 

A sudden and violent storm visited the 
Provinces on the 27th ult., inflicting great 
damages to the marine interests as well as to 
the agriculturists in the interior. A firm in 
this city received a despatch from Cape Bre- 
ton stating that 126 vessels were wrecked. 
The Gloucester fishing fleet lost about 30 
vessels among the multitude of wrecks — 
the crews of two being totally lost! On the 
same day aterrible fire broke out on Front 
Street, in Gloucester, in the business centre 
of the city, and laid $150,000 worth of pro- 
perty in ashes. The same district was 
burned over some ten years ago, and was 
rebuilt with wooden buildings, with the ex- 
ception of the fine brick block of the Cape 
Ann Advertiser, recently refitted at great 
expense, and occupied on the lower floor 
with a book and variety store. The Proctor 
Brothers’ loss is nearly $50,000, about half 
insured. The total insurance is about $90,000. 


The Mississippi State Republican Conven- 
tion has nominated A. K. Davis for Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and James Hill for Secretary 
of State, both colored. It is said Senator 
Aleorn wiil be an independent candidate 
aguin.t Ames for Governor. 

The Iowa railroad train robbers are in the 
vicinity of Lexington, Mo., and the citizens 
are awed by their boldness. 

A deficit in the Brooklyn City Treasury, 
amounting to $148,000, will be made good 
by Mr. Sprague, the City Treasurer. Rod- 
man, his defaulting deputy, is arrested. 

Six car loads of corn from Omaha are on 
the way to the Belfast sufferers by the late 
terrible fire, and contributions are pouring 
in from other sources. 

The fall term of Wesleyan Academy opens 
finely with 250 students already, and 50 more 
tocome. Prof. Lamb takes the art depart- 
ment in addition to the commereial and tele- 
graphic. Alex. Dunean has charge of the 
English studies. Telegraphy is quite popu- 
lar, and new machines have been purchased. 
Four Chinese students are living in the family 
of Dr. Cooke, and one in the boarding-house, 
making commendable progress. Dr. Cooke, 
the principal, after organizing the school 
was compelled reluctantly to retire from the 
field by an attack of fever, but hopes soon to 
be at work again. 





The Wethodist Church. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Of Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, 
Rey. F. T.’George writes: “The rear of 
the grounds has been enlarged, and now in- 
cludes some forty acres, portions of which 
are now laid outin four hundred and fifty 
lots. New avenues have been opened. 
Provisions for lighting the grounds have 
beén increased, and an abundant supply of 
pure water is provided. Fifty-five new cot- 
tages have been reared during the present 
season, and already some two hundred of 
these forest jhomes line the various streets. 
With few exceptions, the seventy society 
tents are constructed for the comfort of the 
occupants. 

“The regular services of the meeting 
opened on Tuesday evening, August 19, 
with an excellent sermon by Rev. C. L. 
M’Curdy, of Wakefield, who was succeeded 
in the stand by the following brethren in the 
order‘named: Revs.F.T.George, of Peabody, 
G. E. Reed, of Fall River, J. P. Otis, of Alls- 
ton, Bishop Haven, W. P. Ray, of East Cam- 
bridge, J. C. Sawyer, of Providence, 8. G. 
Chadbourne, of Roxbury, D. C. Knowles, 
of Lynn, J.C. Smith, of South Boston, J. 
Gill. of Salem. J. A. Lansing, of Cam- 
bridge, J. N. Short, of Reading, G. Wiiita- 
ker, of Ewst Boston, and A. McKeown, of 





Cambridge. The preaching throughout was 
plain, practical, effective; and with the ex- 
hortations which followed, greatly blessed of 
God to all, both saints and sinners, 

The falling rain and cloudiness during the 
first half of the meeting, necessitated a 
large number of sermons in the tents, open- 
ing the wav for a rich variety of services 
which were of great interest and profit. 
The mothers’, children’s, and young people’s 
meetings were crowded and intensely devo- 
tional. The order upon the ground was 
most excellent throughout, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Clark and his assistants.” 





Northampton Camp-meeting.— Our 
second annual camp-meeting was held Aug. 
18-24. The grounds had been fitted up in 
the best manner. The Railroud company 
had laid a new spur-track almost to the cir- 
cle of tents. The caterers provided largely- 
increased convenieners at a cost of about 
$5,000, and accommodating 900 at a sitting. 
Brothers Wedge and Danks, the caterers, 
understand well how to provide excellent 
meals, at a small price, and deserve high 
commendation. 

The rains, for which the people had been 
praying all summer long, set in on Monday, 
the opening day of the meeting, in good 
earnest. The first meeting was heldin the 
evening in Westfield tent, Presiding Elder 
Thayer officiating chiefly, and obtaining a 
warm place in the hearts of his hearers du- 
ring his address. 

The refreshing rain having ceased in time 
for public service Tuesday morning, Brother 
A. C. Manson, of Conway, preached on The 
Gift of the Holy Ghost; O. W. Adams, of Pal- 
mer, in the afternoon, on Sanctification; and 
L. A. Bosworth, of Chester, in the evening, 
on The Neglect of Believers. Wednesday 
F.K.Stratton, of Florevee Street, Springtield, 
preached on The Completeness of Believers 
in Christ; M. Hurlburd, of Trinity Church, 
Springfield, in the afternoon, on Fixedness 
of Character; and W. N. Richardson in the 
evening, on the Mission of Christ. 

Thursday was rainy, continuing with little 
interruption until Friday noon, when a little 
lull in the storm enabled the congregation 
to assemble in the morning at the stand, 
where J. S. Barrows, of Westfield, preached 
about the Detection of Sin. In the afternoon 
the people flocked to the large tent hired by 
the Association, until it was crowded to ex- 
cess, to hear R. R. Meredith, of State Street, 
Springfield, who preached as only he can, 
on the Evidences of Religion, carrying the 
audience to the height of enthusiasm. At 
the same hour J. W. Cole, of South Worth- 
ington, preached in one of the tents. In the 
evening several companies were supplied 
with preaching. E.R. Thorndike spoke in 
the Westfield tent on the Perpetual Presence 
of Christ; J. A. Cass, of Central Church, in 
the tabernacle tent, on the Cleansing Blood, 
and J. Candlia, of Northampton, on Salva- 
tion. Saturday morning, services were re- 
sumed at the stand, and 8. McLaughlin 
preached on the Matchless Love of Christ. 
Frequent showers disturbed the meeting, 
but a good spirit was maintained by all. 5S 
O. Dyer, of East Hampton, spoke in the 
afternoon, on God’s Love to the World, and 
N. H. Martin, of Coleraine, in the evening. 

During the week the Association voted to 
continue the services over the Sabbath, and 
so the meetings progressed us usual. J. A. 
Cass oceupied the stand on Saturday morn- 
ing, presenting the subject of Truth, and R, 
R. Meredith preached in the afternoon, on 
Heb. vi. 16-21; Dr. Thayer preached Satur- 
day evening and Sunday afternoon, and J. 
S. Barrows Sunday morning. 

The spiritual interests of the meeting 
were well attended to in the social gather- 
ings. The first prayer-meeting at the stand 
was held Wednesday afternoon, and like 
services followed frequently. Probubly the 
highest degree of fervor was reached on Sat- 
urday afternoon. The services among the 
tents were characterized by special power. 

Under the guidance of a committee, con- 
sisting of Brothers Abbott, Hayden, and 
Stratton, several successful and sensible 
children’s meetings were held in Florence 
Streettent. Two peculiarly profitable meet- 
ings were held under the auspices of the Wo- 
men’s Foreign Missionary Society, at which 
Mrs. Rev. J. S. Barrows, Mrs. Rev. R. R. 
Meredith and Mrs. Rey. D. Richards were 
the leading speakers. A new branch has 
recently been formed in the Holyoke Society. 

Probably the crowd on Sunday was the 
largest ever seen in any of the meetings of 
the district. The best of order prevailed, 
thanks to the polive, under the efficient man- 
agement of Aden Whitney, of Ludlow. No 
“ars were run, and barely those things sold 
which were needed for food. Extensive im- 
provements are contemplated fer next year. 
A substantial depot will be placed near the 
entrance, a concrete walk thence to the cir- 
cle is proposed, with trees on either side, 
an association building to cost at least $3,000 
will be erected, a presiding elder’s cottage 
built, and improvements will be made in the 
general features of the ground. With these 
needed additions, the place will be excelled 
by few in the land. 

L. H. Taylor, of Springfield, is the presi- 
dent of the association, R. Tucker, of Con- 
way, vice-president, Rev. J. 8. Barrows, of 
Westfield, secretary. Rev. F. K. Stratton 
takes the place of. Rev. P. Wood, deceased. 
The grove and adjustments have thus far 
cost not far from $20,000. 

A. NOON, Secretary. 


Sterling Camp-meeting.— We learn 
that a meeting of the Woman’s For. Mission- 
ary Society for the Worcester District was 
held at Laurel Street tent, Thursday, at 1 
o'clock. The meeting was addressed by 
Mrs. Dr. Latimer, who earnestly entreated 
the ladies to become interested in their dusky 
sisters of the east, that the united interests 
of this Disirict might aid all in their power 
to promote the good cause. At her sug- 
gestion a camp-meeting Auxillary to the So- 
ciety was formed, to hold a meeting when 
the annual camp-meeting is in session. 
Twenty members were added, the twenty 
dollars thus secured supporting a girl one 
year at a boarding-school. The name of May 
Sterling was chosen for the girl. Let more 
names from the stations be sent on, that a 
general interest may be awakened in the 
cause. 

The following officers were chosen :—Mrs. 
Howard of Whitinsville, president; Mrs. 
Conn of Fitchburg, Mrs. J. Peterson of 
Athol, Miss M. A. Kimball of Brookfield, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. C. D. Hills of Wor- 
cester, recording secretary; Mrs. Parsons 
of Webster Square, treasurer; agent for 
Heathen Woman’s Friend, Miss M. A. 
Kimball of Brookfield; Mrs. L. Sherman 
ef Brookfield, corresponding secretary. 


MAINE ITEMS. 

The health of the Rev. C. K. Evans, of the 
Methodist Church in Mercer, is improving. 
He hopes to be able to resume his labors by 
the first of September. During his iliness 
the church has not had a stated supply, 
but the social meetings and the Sunday- 
school have been kept up. Pray for Brother 
Evans and his family. 

Rev. Mr. Lalacheur, of the Main Street 
Methodist Church, Lewiston, is succeeding 
finely in his new field. He is called an ex- 
cellent preacher and a good pastor. We 
wish him and his parish the highest pros- 
perity. 








Maine, just at this time, is honored with 
the presence of a large number of clergy- 
men from abroad. Rey. Charles Collins, a 
Portland boy, formerly President of St. Ma- 
ry’s College, Virginia, now principal of a 
flourishing female college in Memphis, is 
stopping in Portland. 


Rey. H. B. Ridgaway, former pastor of 
the Chestnut Street Methodist Church, is 
also in the city, and attended services in that 
church reeently, but he did not preach. — 
Rev. Henry M. King, of Boston, is also vis- 
iting us, and preached in the High Street 
Congregational Church on the Sabbath, from 
Matthew vii. 12. 

Rev. Dr. Hill, of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian), Portland, is, we learn, soon to 
publish an extensive scientific work, which 
is looked for with much interest. 


Governor Perham informs us that Presi- 
dent Grant expressed much satisfaction at 
his reception in Maine, as also with the 
present condition and prospects of the State. 
It is the opinion of the Governor, however, 
that a more vigorous execution of the 
* liquor law” in the State would be a de- 
cided benefit; and he is not alone in his 
opinion. Cc. 

Rev. Mr. Nutter, of Gardiner, narrowly 
escaped death reeently, from an over dose 
of ether for the purpose of having a tooth 
extracted. 

Mr. B. R. Melchen, of Brunswick, has re- 
signed as instructor in Bowdoin College to 
become a prilcipal of the High School ut 
Saco, He is said to be a very successful 
teacher. 

The Sunday School in the west parish in 
Gorham, Rev. J. McMillan, pastor, had a de- 
lightful exeursion on August the 20th, to 
Prout’s Neck. The school is increasing in 
numbers and interest. It has half the Sab- 
bath for its sessions. 


Troy Coaference.—The finely 1o- 
cated and appointed camp-meeting for Bur- 
lington District at Spring Grove, was most 
successful. The ground is one of the most 
picturesque in Western Vermont, every way 
adapted to the purpose. Five years ago a 
company was chartered, under the name 
of the New Haven Camp Meeting Associ- 
ation. A five depot has been erected by 
the Central Vermont Railroad Company, 
which carries all attending the meeting for 
half fare. Between twenty and thirty cot- 
tages are already built, and as masy more 
society and private tevts are yearly occupied. 

The result of the first meeting was one 
hundred couversious, seventy-five of which 
occurred between Saturday and Monday 
morning. whieh fact the Association uses as 
an argument in favor of huving open gates 
on the Sabbath —“* doiug evil that good may 
come.” And the evil is uot slight. The 
preaching was earnest and practical, each 
preacher seeming to feel conscious of the 
need of divine assistance. 

Presiding Elder Gregg conducted the 
meeting with commendable tact. Among 
the well-known and older members of the 
Conference were, Revs. D. P. Hulburd, W. 
W. Foster, sen., W. H. Meeker, and H. F. 
Austin, who preached with power to large 
congregations. Each day, at noon,a Cbil- 
dren’s meeting, under direction of Mrs. 
Rey. D. P. Hulburd, occurred in the Willis- 
ton tent. These meetings were seasons of 
interest to the little ones, and their testimo- 
nies strengthened many older ones. 

On Saturday, 23d, a meeting for awaken- 
ing an interest in behalf of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society occurred, called 
by Mrs. Rev. W. W. Foster, jr. The Bur- 
lington teut, the largest on the ground, was 
filled, the ladies from different societies 
desiring to know more of the workings of 
this organization. Many subscribed for the 
Heathen Woman’s Friend. It is contem- 
plated forming an Association similar to that 
of the Round Lake by next year. 


> 


Decline of Methodism in New York. 
Rey. C. C. Goss, of New York, is emulating 
our Mr. Dorchester in gathering denom- 
inational figures. He seems to have fur- 
nished all the religious and secular papers of 
the city with a copy of the result of bis 
pains-taking work, although it is not spe- 
cially flattering to his pride as a Methodist 
minister. We are only able to present the 
bare statistics of his interesting and sugges- 
tive paper onthe status of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New York city. 

So far as church edifices are concerned, in 
1870 the Episeopal Church stood first.— hav- 
ing one Church for each 13,000 inhabitants. 
The Presbyterians, Old School and New, 
had one for each 18,000, and the Methodists, 
Catholics, and Baptists one for each 24,000. 

In 1870 the Presbyterians had one member 
to each 53 of the population; the Episcopa- 
lians and Baptists one for each 84, and the 
Metbodists one for each 89. 

Methodism in New York at present has 
930 less members than the Baptists; 3,841 
less than the Episcopalians; and 5,431 less 
than the Presbyterians. It has the same 
number of Church edifices as the Catholics 
(39); the Baptists have 38, the Presbyterians 
54,and the Episcopalians 70. During the 
past quarter of a century it has made a gain 
of 751 members, while the number of Church 
edifices stands the same as 1n 1855. 

But in nine counties around New York the 
Methodists numerically stand first. They 
have 58 more edifices than the Presbyterians, 
and 3.237 more members; they also have 34 
edifices more than the Episcopalians, and 
11.460 more members, while they exceed the 
Baptists by 136 edifices and 15,000 members. 
By adding together the Church edifices of 
the ten counties including New York, the 
Methodists have 244,the Episcopalians 241, 
the Presbyterians 199, and the Baptists, 173. 
By adding the Church members in these tén 
counties together, the Presbyterians have 45. 
056, the Methodists 42,842, the Episcopalians 
35,223, and the Baptists 28,172. 

Thus it appears that while Methodism is 
in a bad condition in the city of New York, 
if we look at the surrounding country dis- 
tinct from the city, it takes the lead. But 
uniting the city and the country around it 
together, the Presbyterians have 2,208 mem- 
bers more than the Methodists, while the 
latter are in excess of tle Episcopalians, 
and largely so of the Baptists. 








Chester Heights (Pa.) Camp-meet- 
ing. — Rey. E. Davies writes: ‘ This camp 
ground, about 20 miles from Philadelphia, is 
the camp-meeting for the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. It is in a magnificent grove of 
many acres of tall growth. Water is abun- 
dant, and is supplied in every part of the 
ground in hydrants, so that you have only to 
step out of the tent and get your water. 

‘This ground is laid out on a scale that is 
worthy of the large city of Philadelphia, and 
of the large-hearted men that have taken it 
in hand. A very large restaurant is built, 
and every faeility is afforded to feed the 
masses on the European plan. 

“The meeting this year is by far the best 
ever held on this ground. The topic of ho- 
liness has been kept in front, and a very 
commendable effort has been made for the 
salvation of sinners, and many have been en- 
rolled in the Book of Life. The daily Chil- 
dren’s meetings have been attended with glo- 
rious results. Some ten souls were saved 
to-day, and their experience was clear and 
strong. Une cnila of ten years was entirely 








sanctified. These meetings for children are 
the most popular meetings of all. 

The Sabbath was a mighty day indeed. 
Right or wrong, the gates were open, and 
the regular Sunday trains stopped at the 
grounds. [There is no right about it; it is 
utterly wrong. The good done is no. ade- 
quate compensation. —Ep. HERaLp.] I 
should think 500 teams from the country 
around poured in on us. The woods and 
walks were full of people; but alas! thou- 
sands of them never heard the Word of God, 
and many did not wish to. Brother Inskip 
preached one of his most blessed sermons in 
the morning, and prevailed with many to 
obtain entire sanctification. In the after- 
noon Dr. Bartine preached a very excellent 
sermon on “Gospel Freedom.” Monday 
morning Rey. Mr. Major preached also a 
very fine sermon on “‘ Holiness,” and press- 
ed the people to an immediate reception of it. 





Mission Conference of Germany 
and Switzerland.—Rev. C. Weiss writes: 
—‘‘ Our Conference opened its sessions at 
Calw the 3d of July, Bishop Foster presiding. 
A very old little town in the Schwarz- 
wald (Black Forest) of Wurtenbreg, of 
about 8000 inhabitants. Not far from here 
is the oldest Christian Church in Southern 
Germany, among ruins of cloisters and cas- 
ues reminding travelers of the times when 
the Burggrafen (earls of castles) were the 
masters of fhe land, and peasants their vas- 
sals — a sort of slaves, obliged to work and 
war for them. 

Amidst the tall pines of the forest,in a deep 
valley, is the city of Calw, and on a little 
mountain may be seen a friendly looking 
new chapel. Five years ago there were 
only six or eight good sisters, who assem- 
bled at prayer and class-meeting —the first 
Methodists in the black forest. Now these 
six persons have grown to charges, with 
about 12 preaching places each, and 5 to 600 
members. In every direction Methodist 
preachers traverse these valleys and heights, 
and two or three young preachers are entire- 
ly supported by their respective charges. 

At the love-feast held by the Bishop, about 
800 Methodists were present, and it was a 
blessed one. One brother from Denmark, 
and one from Norway had come to be or- 
dained, and spoke in their own language. 
About twelve persons joined the society, and 
our dear Bishop said, if we were in Amer- 
ica we would shout forth a dozen Hallelu- 
jabs. 

Our Conference held its sessions under 
very bright aspects. Some fifteen years ago 
our eight or ten preachers hardly ventured 
to hold their meetings publicly; and now 
we were rejoicing in more or less religious 
liberty in all parts of Germany and Switzer- 
land. All our Church enterprises were 
found to be prospering. Our Mission house, 
iu which now twelve students are living and 
studying under the direction of Brother Nip- 
pert, and Dr. A. Sulzberger, professor, is 
evermore proving its necessity. The board- 
ing, costing about $1500, is furnished by our 
people, especially by the sewing societies, 
The students preach every Sunday in the 
surrounding villages, leaving on Saturday, 
walking 6to 8 miles, and coming back on 
Monday to continue their studies. Our Book 
Concern is self-supporting, and the increas- 
ing number of subscribers to our Church 
papers may give you a good idea of the in- 
creasing influence of our Church. The 
Evangelist, now appearing weekly, has 
increased its subscribers from 4800 to 7000. 
Our Children’s Friend is doing good. Our 
Missionsamler pleads the holy cause of 
Missions; and our Wachterstimmen meets 
the wants of our younger preachers, exhort- 
ers and class-leaders; it is a sort of Meth- 
odist homiletic Magazine. 

The statistics of our membership show 
an increase of 556, total number 8513. Our 
collections reached the sum of 40,568 for the 
benevolent institutions of our Church, ete., 
besides $5000 invested as our share in the 
Missionary collections. The collections are 
showing an increase of $4000. We made 
up for for salary of preachers, in addition to 
that received by our board, the sum of 
$5390. 

Three preachers were received on trial 
and three in full connection. Bishop Foster 
ordained eleven brethren as deacons and 
fourteen as elders. Some of these had been 
waiting three years, because we had no 
bishop. 

The Conference is feeling more and more 
the,necessity of having a Methodist school for 
children, the schools already existing being 
too much influenced by infidelity or strong 
Lutheran principles. Such a school could 
receive also the children of our American 
friends. 

Another institution, very important for 
our work here, is the Institute for Deacon- 
esses. 

Our preachers feel very thankful to the 
Church in America, for its sending to us 
dear Bishop Foster. His advice and en- 
couraging addresses will never be forgotten. 
He expressed the wish, if Providence should 
allow unto him to return in about 8 years, 
to see a membership of 16000, and a Confer- 
ence of 100 preachers. May God help us to 
reach these numbers, and to spread over 
all Germany the Gospel of a full, free and 
present salvation ! 





Money Letters from Aug. 16 te Sept. 1. 

Geo. W. Bryant, E. H. Bartlett. R. C. Driske, 
L. C. Delashwit. A. E. Drew, L. E. Deane. W. A. 
Ely.1. D. Geddings, M. E. Greeley. M. D. Hawes, L, 
Hall, W. B. Jackson, Geo. Kendall, J. T. McFarlin. 
P. E. Norton, D. Pratt, A. T. Robinson, L. D. Tref- 
ren, Rev. C. M. Ward. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


wer G. W. H. Clark, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
ass. 


Rey. C. R. Harding, Lunenburg, Mass, 





Plethovdist Book Depository. 











Money Letters Received from Aug. 23 to Aug. 30. 

8.8. Andrews, 8. M. Beale, H. L. Bixby, John 
A Boyes, W F Brush. Geo D Carter, Jos Cum- 
mings. J R Day, W L Daggett. R Fisher, J D 
Flint & Co. P Hinds, J Haynes. C K Lombard. 
J W Mayhew, J McFadden, E McKinnie. A A 
Niles, WM Negus, W W Nicholas. A Perry. F 
C Reed, H Richardson. D J Smith, C W Snow, C 
P Stevens, EO Thayer,S A Talcott. F A Wiley, 
Cc M Ward, 


J. P. MAGEB, Agent, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Church Register. 








CORRRECTION .—In the East Maine Conference 
Minutes, the Southport preacher’s estimate is $400; 
received $400. Yols. in 8. S. Library, 400. Re- 
ceived for Bishop’s support, 50 cents. 

A. PLUMER. 











SHarviages. 








In this city. Aug. 27, by Rev. J. A. Ames, Mr. 
James Thom to Miss Mary Bingham, both of Hal- 
lowell, Me. 

In Biddeford. Aug. 19, by Rey. A. 8. Ladd, Rev. 
Jobn D. Emerson, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Biddeford, to Miss Lelia F. Ken- 
dall, of Biddeford. 

In Topsfield, Aug., 24, by Rev. S.A. Fuller, Mr. 
Caivin W. Fuller to Mrs. Harriet L. Perley, both 
of Topsfield. 

Aug. 29, by Rev. I. F. Holton, of Everett, Mr. 
William A. Barnard, of Everett, to Mrs. Ellen 
Davis Rogers, of Boston. 

In Alexander, Aug. 18. by Rev. 8. M. Dunton, 
assisted by Rev. J. i. MeMonogte, of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Joseph A. McLean, of St. Stepbens, to Miss M, 
Louisa Cottel, of Alexander. 

East Boston. Aug. 27, by Rev. George Whitaker 
Mr, Stephen W. Reynolds to Miss Ada E. Vose 
both of ston. 

In Sou rt, Me., Aug. 2, by Rev. D. Smith, 
Mr, Eliphalet 8. Marr to Miss fannie E. Pierce, 
both of Southport. 


. 
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BOOKS FOR NOTHING! 

** McClintock and Strong’s Cyclope~ 
dia,” and ‘+ Foster’s Prose and Poetic 
Illustrations” given away on the fol- 
lowing conditions: Either volume, 
bound in sheep, price 86, for six new 
subscribers to ZION’s HERALD, paying 
$2.50 each ; or the same, bound in cloth, 
price $5.00, for five new subserib- 
ers. No preacher’s library is complete 
without these works; and every intelli- 
gent reader will find them a great help, 
as books of reference, in biblical study 
and general reading. 

Also, one copy ‘‘ Tribute of Praise,” 
price one dollar, to each new subscriber 
sending $2.50. This book has been 
very carefully compiled and arranged 
by Prof. Tourjée for congregational 
singing and social worship. No more 
desirable book of the kind is offered the 
public. Our offer affords every church 
a good opportunity to supply their ves- 
try with the best hymn and tune book, 
and the people with the best church 
paper published. Both are needed; 
let the people sing and be happy, and 
read good papers, that they may grow 
in grace, and love the Church with a 
pure heart. 





Select Hymns and Tunes 


CAMP MEETINGS, 


Praise Meetings, 


AND. FOR 


SOCIAL AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Compiled and adapted by 
E. TOURJEE, Mus. Dr. 


A collection of Seventy-five of the choicest 
Methodist hymns, and several of our most popular 
tunes, the whole being comprised ‘in a pamphlet of 
sixteen pages. 


Every Camp Meeting should be well 
supplied with them, that the great congrega- 
tion may be able to join “ lustily ” in this all import- 
ant part of worship. Price, $5.00 per hundred. 
Published by! 


JAMES P. MAGER, 
307 38 Bromfteld St., Boston. 


MOTHERS! READ THIS. 


KEEP MILLER’S BABY SYRUP 


on hand, and your children will never be sick. It 
will instantly cure sour stomach. dysentery, griping 
in the bowels, wind colic, etc. Gives relief in teeth- 
ing. Pleasant to take, Contains no opium or mor- 
phine. Relieves your child by curing, not by caus- 
ing it to sleep, as its restored health and thrifty 
growih will soon indicate. Sold by druggists. Price 
35 cents per bottle. 








MADAME DE ROSSA’S 
ANTHEO 


is the best preparation inthe world for beautitye 
ing the comp'exion. It imparts smoothness, tran- 
sparency and rosy freshness to the skin. Cures all 
eruptions of the face. Is not injurious. Sold by 
ruggist, or sent by Mail. Price 59 cents per box. 
Address MILLER BROs., 
305 113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CAMP MEETING MUSIC. 


Nothing is more important at Camp Weeting than 
good Music. To sing well, good books are needed, 
We can supply any book in marhet— and will make 
favorable terms with CAMP MEETING COMMIT- 
TEES, for properly accredited agents for Musi¢ 
and other books, 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES; by Hot. 
out. Pri_e 75 cts. — $7.20 per dozen, 


REVIVALIST;: by HILLMAN. 
Price $1.00 — $9.00 per dozen. 


TRIBUTE of PRAISE; by TournsEE. New 
edition. Price $1.00— $10 00 per dozen. 


GROVE SONGS; No.2—by HuLu. Just out 


GROVE SONGS; No. 1—by Hutt Last year, 
Price of each licts. — $1.50 per dozen, 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT; 
Price 10 cents.— $1.00 per dozen. 


MUSIC for CAMP MEETINGS. 16 Page 
8vo. NEW. Price 10 cents — $1.00 per dozen, 


For Sale by 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 


300 38 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SCHOLARSHIP for SALE. 


A scholarship in one of our 


FIRST CLASS SEMINARIES, 


for ONE YEAR, which includes 
BOARD AND TUITION. 


For sale at greatly reduced rates. For 





New edition, 








further particulars, address, 
ZION’S HERALD, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


A New Healing Apparatus, 


— FOR — 


CHURCHES, HALLS & DWELLINGS. 


NO GAS; 





NO DUST, 
. SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
PERFECT IN OPERATION. 


THE 


Winthrop Hot Air Furnace, 


Is the most complete heating apparatus before the 

public. It is made of the best quality of Wrought 

Iron as thoroughly riveted as a Steam Boiler, mak- 

ing the eseape of gas and dust impossible. 

Call at 96 and 98 NORTH STREET, 
Boston, and see the WINTHROP. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Dighton Furnace Company. 





Sanford’s Independent Line 


Steamers. 


——_—-— 


Fares and Freights Reduced, 
Arrangement for Season of 1873. 


Two Steamers on the Route. Four Trips a Week 
between Boston and Bangor. 


Fare Only $3, 


Steamer Cambridge, Steamer Katahdin, 
Capt. J. P. JOHNSON, Capt. W. R. ROIX, 
Willteave Foster’s Wharf Boston, for Bangor 

and intermediate ‘aedtags on the Penobscot River. 

every MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY and 

FRIDAY, at 54 o’clock P. M. 

Will leave Bangor for Boston every MONDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 
at ll A. M., touching at all the usual landings on 
river and bay. 


Fare from BANGOR, HAMPDEN, WINTER 
PORT and BUCKSPORT, to Lowell, $4. 
Loomis TAYLOR, Agent, Bangor, Me, 

" W. B, HASeLTInE, 13 Fostor’s Whart Boston, 
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TUE FOX IN THE WELL, 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


Sir Reynard once, as I’ve heard tell, 
Had fallen into a farmer’s well, 
When wolf, his cousin, pos b 
Heard from the depths bis dismal ery. 


Over the wheel a well-chain hung, 
From which two empty buckets swung; 
At one, drawn up beside the brink, 
The fox had paused, no doubt to drink, 
And putting in his head, had tipped 
The bucket ; fox and bucket slipped, 
And hampered by the ball, he fell, 

As I have said, into the well. 

As down the laden bucket went, 

The other made its swift ascent. 


His cousin, wolf, beguiled to stop, 
Listened astonished at the top; 

Looked down, and by the uncertain light, 
Saw Reynard in a curious plight — 
There iu his bucket at the bottom 

Callivg as if the hounds had got him! 


** What do you there?” his cousin cried. 
** Dear cousin wolf,” the fox replied, 
* In coming to the well to draw 
Some water, what d’ye think I saw? 
It glimmered bright and still below; 
You've seen it; you did not know; 
It wus atreasure! Now, behold! 
I’ve got my bucket filled with gold, 
Enough to buy ourselves and wives 
Poultry to last us all our lives! 


The wolf made answer with a grin; 
“Dear me! I thought you tambied in! 
What then is all this noise about!” 
* Because I could not draw ‘t out; 
T called to you,” the fox replied ; 
* First help me; then we will divide.” 


“How?” “ Get into the bucket there.” 
The wolf, too eager for a sbare, 
Did not one moment pause to think. 
There bung the bucket by the brink, 
And in he stepped. As down he went, 
The cunning fox made bis ascent, 
Being the lighter of the two. 


“ That’s right? ha! ha! how well you do! 
How glad I am you came to help! 
Wolf struck the water with a yelp; | 
The fox leaped out. “ Dear wolf!” said he, 
“ You’ve been so very kind to me, 
T’ll leave the treasure ull to you; 
T hope ’twill do you good! Adieu! 
There comes the farmer!” Off he shot, 
And disappeared aeross the lot, 
Leaving the wolf to meditate 
Upon his miserable fate — 
To flattering craft a victim made, 
By his own greediness betrayed! 


— Our Young Folks. 
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Notes on Matthew, Chapter xi. 
BY L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 


1 And tt came to pass, when jesus bad made an 
end of commanding his twelve disciples, he de- 
parted thence to teach and to preach in their 
cities. 

2 Now when John had heard in the prison the 
works of Christ, he seat two of his disciples, 

3 And said unto bim, Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another? 

4 Jesus answered and said unto them, Go and 
shew Jobn again those things which ye do hear and 
see: 

5 The blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf he ar, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have the gos- 
pel preached to them; 

6 And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be 
offended in me. 

74% And as they departed, Jesus began to say 
unto the multitudes concerning John, What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind? 

8 But what went ye out for to see? A man clothed 
in soft raiment? Behold, they that wear soft cloth- 
ing are in kings’ houses. 

9 But what went ye out for to see? A prophet? 
yea, I say unto you, and more than a prophet; 

10 For this is he of whom it is written, Behold, I 
send my messenger before thy face, which shall 
prepare thy way before thee. 

ll Verily I say unto you, Among them that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist. Notwithstanding, he that is least 
in the kingdom of heaven is greater than be. 


I-11. 


JESUS AND JOHN. 


After the call and commission of the 
twelve, and the masterly charge and in- 
structions given them in the tenth chapter, 
#80 comprehensive, compact, and sweeping, 


Jesus departed to preach in the cities of 


Galilee, while the twelve went to their 
work. . This first verse belongs to the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

John had heard in the prison. Matthew 
now introduces an earlier event in Christ’s 
ministry, supposed to have been in the thirty- 
first year of His age. The twelve were also 
called before the Sermon on the Mount; 
though it would appear from Matthew’s 
record to have been subsequently. Chap- 
ters xi, xii, xiii, are filled with earlier events 
than those recorded in chapter x. Herod 
Antipas had imprisoned John, probably in 
the fortress of Macherus in Perea, while 
Jesus was doubtless at Capernaum. John was 
persecuted and hunted by Herod, as was his 
prototype, Elijah, by Ahab—each doubtful 
and restless, but filling important missions. 
Eighteen months John had been in prison, 
doubtless communicated with by his disci- 
ples, who informed him what mighty works 
Jesus was doing. 

Art thou he that should come? implies a 
doubt in John’s mind whether Christ or not 
was the true Messiah, or was to be followed 
by some mightier one. Some have supposed 
he, the herald and harbinger of Christ, 
divinely appointed, could not be in doubt 
himself, but sent this inquiry to satisfy and 
confirm his (John’s) disciples. But if, as 
may be supposed, the prophets did not 
comprehend the true force of their own pre- 
dictions of Christ, though divinely inspired ; 
if Christ’s disciples, all along their pupilage 
under the Master for three years, failed so 
signally to comprehend the true character 
and work of Christ, and deserted Him at 
last, when He was crucified, what is there 


absurd or strange in the uncertainty of 


John, who had not yet entered into nor 
seen at all the light of the new dispensation? 
It is an easy mistake to suppose that divinely 
called and inspired men are infallible be- 
yond or outside of the subjects of their in- 
spiration. John does not recall or question 
the testimony-he had been inspired to give 
of Jesus; but it is possible, he, too, looked 
personally, like the disciples subsequently, 
for a royal Messiah, not yet having become 
himself the subject of the new grace. 


Go and show John  dicates that Jesus 
understood that the doubt was with John 
rather than with his disciples; and also, 
that John was to have no special dispensa- 
tion of faith given him different from the 
evidence of other people. His personal sal- 
vation, through Christ, must rest on his per- 
sonal faith, not prophecy; and a faith rest- 
ing on just such evidences as were given to 
all who heard and saw Him. Christ has no 
special favorites, but His gospel comes to us 
who are on one common level of sin, and 
admits us to one common ground of pardon 
and purity, and by one common means— 
faith. Ifthe miracles Christ wrought then, 
the undoubted record of which we have 
now, will not inspire faith in Him, no con- 
ceivable evidence would. “If they hear 


not Moses and the Prophets, neither will 


they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” 


And blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended or stumble, because of Him. To 
skeptical and unbelieving minds Christ is a 
“stone of stumbling,” because they do not 
find or see in Him what their unspiritual 
and undevyout minds, worldly and sordid, 
like to find. So, instead of falling on the 
stone, with penitential and believing hearts, 
the stone falls on them and grinds to powder 
all their hopes and all their peace, 

What went ye out into the wilderness to 


see? In these four following verses our 
Lord seems to have designed to convince the 
Jews of their inconsistency in believing 
John, but rejecting Him of whom John 
testified; and at the same time set forth 
John’s true character, in both its Weakness 
and greatness. The force of the whole pas- 
sage seems to be about this: You went out in- 
to the wilderness to see, hear and believe in a 
man who now trembles and hesitates in his 
faith, as tremble the reeds shaken by the 
wind on the banks of the Jordan—a man 
not-clothed in soft and fashionable clothing, 
but in camel’s hair and leathern girdle—a 
man whom you call a prophet, but who, I 
say unto you. is more thana prophet. John, 
your prophet, my witness, is honest, truth- 
ful, and God’s messenger for this one work; 
but less than the least in My new, spiritual 
kingdom. Will you believe in him and be 
baptized of him? (“then went out te him 
Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, and were baptized of 
him,” Matthew iii. 5), pledging yourselves 
to believe in the One to come? And now 
that He has come, you reject Him! 

Thus Christ, who was to increase, bears 
testimony to John, who was to decrease, or 
whose office and mission were to pass away, 
after he had prepared the Messiah’s way, 
and borne his decided, bold aad effectual 
testimony of Him, 

More than a prophet; because he not only 
predicted, or prophesied, but also declared, 
what was: “ Behold the Lamb of God. 
He saw the Saviour in person, aided in intro- 
ducing Him, baptized Him, standing in the 
twilight of both old and new dispensations, 
and then gave up his life, a martyr to his 
Lord, though not ful/y known to him in all 
the spiritual fullness of His kingdom. John 
and his mission have been called a kind of 
bridge between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Himself, “a burning and shining 
light,” he stood nearer the “ Light of the 
World,” though he was not that light, than 
any prophet or patriarch who had preceded 
him. God accounts men great in propor- 
tion as they are godly, or God-like, bearing 
His image. Hence, none:born of women 
were equal to John at that hour. 

Greater than he, however, is the humblest 
Christian, standing inside the new spiritual 
kingdom, who can personally testify that 
Jesus hath power on earth to forgive sins, 
and has received the baptism given first on 
the day of pentecost; which completed the 
inauguration of Christianity as it is. 

Dr. Jacobus says: *‘ The Christian econo- 
my is so much in advance of that under 
which John lived and acted, that he who is 
of comparatively low rank among the teach- 
ers here, is greater than John. He has a 
more advanced position, and teaches, not 
merely the Messiah come, but CHRIST cru- 
cified.” 

Behold, what honor and exaltation God 
awards to the humblest believer in His 
Sonl 





Berean Lesson. Sept. 14. 
Seed Thoughts. 
(Supplementary.) 


ing chapter? 

2. When did the transactions recorded in 
this chapter occur? 

3. What resemblance traceable between 
John and Elijah? 

4, By whom, where, and how long had 
John been imprisoned? 

5. How does it appear probable that John 
doubted about Christ? 


6. Why did not Christ answer positively 
his inquiries? 

7. What is the greatest evidence of Christ’s 
Messiahship, and of the divinity of Chris- 
tianity? 

8. What means, 
in Me? 

9. Why do worldly men stumble at 
Christ? 

10. What is Cbrist’s argument against the 
Jews for believing John and rejecting 
Him? 

11. Does inspiration cause a man to be 
infallible? 

12. In what was 
prophet? 

13. In what was he less than the smallest 
Christian? : 

14. What is God’s standard or criterion 
of estimating human greatness? 

15. What is His corresponding standard 
of estimating human degradation and guilt? 

16. What then is the greatest virtue, and 
what the greatest sin? 

The New York Observer contains an in- 
teresting account of a service held by the 
London Sunday-School Union upon the re- 
turn of Mr. Fountain J. Hartly, who has, as 
it is well-known, been visiting our country, 
and giving particular attention to the man- 
agement of our Sabbath schools. In his ad- 
dress made at the above meeting, he re- 
counts the results of his observations, and 
notices the following points as specially 
awakening his interest: 

** First and foremost, and the point from 
which they all proceeded, he had _ been 
pleased to see the intense interest taken in 
Sunday-schools by the ministers and rank 
and file of the Christianchurches. This was 
a great blessing. It ought not to be at all 
wonderful. The Sunday-school is a part of 
the Church, and the heart of the Church 
should beat for the young. He was bound 
to say that in this respect they were in ad- 
vance of the Christian churches in England. 
Then the rooms provided for Sunday-schools 
in England were far behind those here in 
point of attractiveness. There were some 
very beautiful Sunday-school buildings in 
England, but many of them were below the 
mark. They were not provided with elegant 
furniture, and he did not know of a single 
one that had a carpet. He was also pleased 
to find here that all classes of people send 
their children to Sunday-school. This point 
had been strongly urged in England, where 
they don’t get so many children of the 
wealthy to attend. There were some nota- 
ble exceptions, but not to the extent that 
prevailed here. Another point that gave 
him great pleasure, was that the Sunday- 
schools here have for teachers the very best 
talent and piety of the churches, He had 
met with judges, senators, merchants, 
bankers, and others teaching Sunday-school. 
This was as it oughtto be. In England they 
had some of these classes of people in Sun- 
day-school work, but very large sumbers 
stood aloof. If they get them as scholars 
they would get them as teachers. 

He was also pleased at the interest taken 
in the International Lessons. Similar lessons 
had for years been provided in England by 
the Sunday-school Union, and generally 
used, but they had nothing like our national 
system of lessons. And now he rejoiced to 
say that they had arranged to join with 
America in 1874, and, accardingly, from the 
ist of January next the same lessons of the 
day will be engaged in on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” 


Shall not be offended 


John more than a 








A little girl was asked what was the 
meaning of the word happy. She gave 
a pretty answer, saying: ‘‘It is to feel 
as if you wanted to give all your things 





to your little sister.” 


“ May 


And 


The sack of 


1. What was the character of the preced- | 8! 


The Family. 


THE LITTLE GLEANER. 


I follow your rs, master, 
And glean in your * 


y 
The sickles are cutting the golden-grain ; 


Let the little gleaner stay ; 


“For 5: Apes is old and feeble, 


And she cannot earn our bread; 


And Billy is simple, you know, master, 
And fi 


ather has long beep dead. 


“ And I saw your fields of waving corn, 


Yellow as shining gold; 


And I knew you would let the maiden come, 


To glean from its wealth untold. 


‘ So I fill my sack with the scattered grain, 


And bind me some pretty sheaves 


Of the a, that the reapers leave 


Amid the glistning leaves.” 


So the master said to the maiden young, 


** Go glean in my fields to-day, 
ther whatever the reapers leave, 
And carry it all away.” 


And at evening the gleaner maid, 


With her sack of golden grain, 


And a little sheaf on her shoulder laid, 


To the master came again; 


And she said in her low, sweet accents, 


*“* May the Lord be kind to thee 


In thy day of need, O noble master, 


As thy heart has been to me.” 


And then, in the dewy evening time, 


And bearing her burden bright, 
rain and the golden sheaf, 
Came the gleaner home that night. 


And the mother opened the Bible, 


And read her the story true, 


Of the beautiful Ruth, the gleaner fair, 


The tale that is ever new, 


Who gleaned in the fields of Bethlehem, 


In the barley harvest time, 


And the honor ber noble kinsman paid, 


All told in the Book divine. 


And from Ruth and her noble kinsman, 


Did David’s line descend, 


And from thence came our Saviour, Jesus 


Christ, 
Whose kingdom is without end. 


May the Lord bless our gleaner muiden, 


And fill her with heavenly love, 
And gather her in at the harvest time, 
With his golden sheaves above. 


—-Children’s Friend (London). 








THE LITTLE CAMP. 


BY SUSAN WARNER. 
CHAPTER IX. 


[Continued.] 
‘*That’s easy !” broke in Fenton. 


‘* No, she did not, except in a general 
way. She knew they were poor.” 


things ?” 
** She had not intended to go to them 


feeling that she must go. 
could not tell; but it was very strong, 
and she went.” 

*¢ And did they know that God would 
send them some dinner? ” asked Mag- 
e. 

‘They had asked Him for it, and 
they believed His promise ; and so they 
were waiting.” 

‘* But He let them be poor?” 

**O yes; His people often are poor. 
What of that ? ‘A little that a righteous 


many wicked.’” 

**T don’t see why,” Fenton remarked. 

‘“‘This is why: ‘Better is a little 
with the fear of the Lord, than great 
treasure and trouble therewith.’ ” 

‘* Yes, but riches don’t make trouble,” 
said Fenton. ‘‘The want of them 
does.” 

‘* Not where the fear of the Lord is. 
‘When He giveth quietness, who then 
can make trouble?’ And I always was 
of the wise man’s opinion, that ‘ Better 
is a dinner of herbs, where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.’” 

‘* But rich people are not obliged to 
be wicked,” said Fenton. 

“It is very hard for them to be 
good.” 

**O uncle Eden! is it?” the children 
exclaimed. 

‘What the Lord calls good. You 
know He says it is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle.” 

Fenton stared at his uncle. 

‘* But then He don't let the poor peo- 
ple be foo poor?” said Maggie. ‘* Those 
that trust Him.” 

‘* He will not let them be crushed by 
poverty. ‘Trust in the Lord, and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.’ ‘ They 
that seek the Lord shall not want any 
good thing.’” 

‘* But are not riches a good thing ?” 
said Fenton, standing his ground. 

‘* Sometimes they are the most dead- 
ly poison.” 

*O uncle Eden!” 
‘* When?” 


cried Esther. 


of people. Now, children, I must be 
about my work. We must get ready 
for our visitor.” ° 

“You haven't told about the black 
horse, uncle Eden,” Maggie reminded 
him. 

‘*Must wait till to-night, Maggie. 
Come, Fenton; you and I must be 
busy.” 

And while the little girls cleared 
away the remains of breakfast and 
washed the plates and cups, Mr. Mur- 
ray went to the tent. He despatched 
Fenton for more hemlock branches. 
He took down his little shelter tent, and 
with some nice management and in- 
genuity contrived to attach it to the 
front of the other tent, in such a way 
as to enlarge very considerably the 
sheltered space. More canvass was 
still wanting, but this he said he ex- 
pected Benson would bring. Then he 
trimmed out a quantity of hemlock and 
made new fresh beds throughout the 
whole tent. When this was all done, 
he went to consult Mrs. Ponsonby as to 
the state of the larder. 

“We have got nothing left, uncle 
Eden,” said Esther. 


salt pork,” added Mrs. Ponsonby. 
‘* Bread ?” 
** Almost all gone.” 


rich man long, if we lived up on Eagle 
hill,” said Maggie sagely. 
so much.” 





‘* We sha’nt make a bankrupt of him 


this state of the case demands care. 
don’t know if I can get a bite to-day. 


‘* Of course she knew they wanted it.” 


‘** Then why did she carry them such 


at all that day; the weather made it 
very inconvenient ; but she had a strong 
Why, she 


man hath, is better than the riches of 


‘* Whenever they dry up the life out 


‘Little indeed, except a piece of 


**I don’t believe papa would be a 


“ We eat 


I 


I'll take my lines and try. I suppose I 


shall pass by Birch Lake.” 


“© let me go too, sir! I caught 


some, you know, the other day.” 


‘* You must meet Miss Eldon.” 

**She don't want me! She can come 
up hill just as wel] without anybody.” 
«But you want to be a gentleman, 
don’t you? some day. How is it to be 
managed?” 

“Tam not a gentleman yet. 
ouly thirteen.” 

*“*At what age would you like to 
begin giving up your own ease and 
pleasure for the sake of others ? ” 
**Gentlemen don’t do that,” said 
Fenton 

**O Fenton! Uncle Eden does it al- 
ways,” cried Esther.” 

** No, he doesn’t. Uncle Eden likes 
to do things. He don’t give up any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Murray laughed out at this rea- 
soning; however it gained Fenton 
nothing. Uncle Eden went away with 
his basket and his fishing pole; and 
Fenton with a rueful face prepared to 
descend the mountain. 

**And I hope you'll look pleasant 
when you see Miss Eldon,” said his 
aunt. 

“It isn’t likely I shall. How is a 
fellow to look sweet when he don't 
feel anything like it?” 

‘* Feel like it.” 

‘** Yes that’s all very fine talking. I 
guess you'd feel sweet if you had to go 
tumbling down hill and creeping up 
again, and running the risk of break- 
ing your legs, just for politeness. I 
hate politeness!” 

** And love rudeness?” said his aunt 
gently. But Fenton tramped off with- 
out making any apology. 

Esther now proposed that they 
should gather some huckleberries for 
Miss Eldon, to refresh her on her ar- 
rival. Picking huckleberries was a 
fascinating business, and Josie and 
Maggie were quite ready to enter into 
it. One with a cup, another with a 
little tin pail which had held butter, 
they plunged into the forest of huckle- 
berry bushes which surrounded them 
and covered all the top of Eagle hill. 
It was hard work, though, without 
stronger people to open the way for 
them and beat the bushes aside. Mag- 
gie was almost swallowed up in the 
thicket; and Josie and Esther strug- 
gled hard to make a passage way. But 
the denser the thicket, the larger and 
bluer and more plentiful were the 
berries. The children pushed slowly 
on, gaining a few inches at a time. 

‘* Maggie, you are eating your ber- 
ries,” said Esther at last. 

‘‘They are so sweet,” argued Mag- 
gie. 

** You won't have any for Miss Eldon, 
if you eat them yourself.” 

‘*There’s enough for her too,” said 
Maggie. 

** Not in your cup, I am sure.” 

‘Well, I wanted some for myself 
first, Essie. Ill pick for her after- 
wards.” 

** Aren’t they good!” said Josie. 

**T guess aunt Patty would like some 
too,” said Esther —‘‘ and uncle Eden; 
and I cannot pick for all.” 

*“* Well, I'm tired of these bushes,” 
said Maggie. ‘‘Let’s go somewhere 
and rest; and afterwards we'll pick for 
them. We'll pick for them all.” 

‘*Why, you haven't a single one in 
your cup!” said her sister. 

«Well, I was hungry,” said the little 
one. 
‘* Hungry! so soon after breakfast.” 

‘*Yes; I was hungry for huckleber- 
ries. Now I'm tired. Can’t we find a 
place to sit down somewhere, Essie ? ” 

«I'm trying, as hard as ever I can,” 
answered Esther. ‘* Keep close behind 
me, so you won't feel the bushes when 
they fly back; now we'll get out of 
them as soon as we can.” 

They struggled and fought their way, 
inch by inch, through the thick low 
growth —high enough for them, how- 
ever. They grew very tired. Esther's 
arms ached; and Maggie declared it 
was frightfully hot. After what seemed 
a very long time, at last the bushes 
failed and grew thin; and with a few 
steps more they stood on the hill'’s brow, 
where the ground fell sharply away, 
and the thin covering of soil which 
served the huckleberry bushes, failed 
from the bare rock. Through the tops 
of trees which stood lower down they 
could look far away and far below, to 
the wide surrounding country. 

‘* Where’s the tent?” said Maggie. 

‘* Tt isn’t here; I don't see it,” replied 
Esther. ‘‘I don’t know where we 
are.” 

‘* Maybe it’s just a little way behind 
those bushes. If you call, aunt Patty 
will hear you, I guess.” 

‘“*No, she won't. We're quite in 
another part of the hill. All this isn’t 
what we see from the tent. This looks 
another way.” 

** Which way ?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure.” 

“Then we’re lost,” said Maggie. 

**T suppose we can get back again,” 
said Esther, looking over the thicket 
behind her; ‘‘butI don’t know which 
way. There is no way.” 

‘* Then we are lost,” said Maggie. 

‘* Tf Fenton were here, he could climb 
a tree and find out all about it; where 
everything is.” 

** Uncle Eden could, if he was here,” 
said Maggie contentedly. ‘I don’t 
think much of Fenton's climbing.” 

** What are we todo?” Josie asked 
with a face of some concern. 

“I don't know,” Esther answered. 
*Idon’t know one bit where we are. 
You see, working through those bushes, 
we couldn’t see where we were going, 
and I can’t tell which way we came. 


I am 





this time,” said Mr. Murray. “ But 


I suppose we crooked about like a ser- 
pent. I dare say we did.” 


‘But what are we to do ?” said 
Josie with increased fright. ‘* We 
can’t stay here.” 

** Let’s sit down and rest,” said Mag- 
gie. ‘1 guess they'll find us, by and 
by.” 

“ec Who ? ” 

“Uncle Eden and Fen and Aunt 
Patty and Miss Eldon.” 

** They don’t know where we are.” 
‘*Our Father knows,” said little Mag- 
gie. ‘I guess He'll send an angel to 
show Uncle Eden which way to come 
to find us. You know He knows all 
about it. Sit down, Josie. They'll 
come by and by.” 

** But Mr. Murray won't be back from 
that place he was going to, till ever so 
late; not till toward supper time, per- 
haps. And if it should grow dark here 
— O, Esther, what shall we do? ” 

‘*I guess Fenton will come calling to 
us, after he gets back; and we should 
hear that, you know. I'm too tired to 
go any further — really, I am, Josie — 
till I get a good rest.” 

So they all sat down on the mossy 
rock ; but Josie began to cry. 

‘‘T should think you had forgotten 
all Uncle Eden was telling us!” Mag- 
gie said, with curious authority. ‘‘ Jo- 
sie McAllister, this is our house, you 
know.” 

‘* The tent is; this isn’t!” said Josie. 
‘«T mean this whole big earth is our 
house; our Father made it for us. 
Now don’t you think He knows all the 
rooms in it?” 

‘*What do you mean?” said Josie 
angrily. “I think you are talking 
nonsense.” 

‘‘Don’t you believe He can send an 
angel to shew Uncle Eden which way 
to find us? He can, just as easy as 
anything. I’m going to take a good 
sleep.” 

Accordingly, the curly little head 
went down into Esther's lap; the other 
two, who felt less faith or more re- 
sponsibility, sat up and looked at each 
other. Maggie on her part was rather 
enjoying the situation. 

‘‘T wonder,” she began, as she lay 
with her eyes looking up into the blue 
sky, ‘‘ why all the poor people don’t 
come out of those cities and live in the 
country. Then that black horse Uncle 
Eden talks about, would not tread quite 
so hard. Why we've got a very good 
dinner this morning off the huckle- 
berry bushes, and there's enough on 
this mountain for, I should think, a 
hundred people.” 

‘* A dinner of huckleberries wouldn't 
last you all day,” said Esther, smiling 
at Josie. 

‘¢Then I'd go out and get some more 
for supper.” 

“You'd get tired of °em, I guess.” 

‘*Then I'd make blackberry pie. I 
should never get tired of blackberry 
pie. You know there are blackberries 
ripe, as well as huckleberries. And I'd 
make huckleberry pudding. O, huckle- 
berry pudding is very good!” 

«* But,” said Esther, laughing out- 
right, ‘‘to make pies or puddings you 
would want flour. Where would you 
get that?” 

‘‘ Flour?” said Maggie. 

‘*Yes. Where would you get it?” 
‘* Is it something that grows? ” asked 
Maggie slowly—‘‘ or something that 
is pounded ?” 

The two girls were so delighted at 
this question that laughter for the time 
quite superseded crying. 

«¢ Then you’d want eggs,” said Esther ; 
‘*T know Betsey puts eggs in her pud- 
dings. And butter. You wouldn’t like 
puddings without sauce, would you?” 

‘“* Couldn’t I get flour? ” Maggie asked 
consideringly. 

**If you had money, of course you 
could.” 

** But couldn’t I make it?” 

‘‘Flour? No, indeed you could not. 
It takes a mill, and a miller.” 

‘*What do the mill and the miller do ?” 

‘*They make the flour.” 

** But how?” 

‘I can’t tell you. I don’t know. 
But you could not get flour unless you 
bought it.” 

‘* Don’t poor people have any flour ?” 

‘* T suppose they do,” said Esther ; ** or 
they wouldn’t have any bread.” 

Those poor people Uncle Eden was 
telling us of — lived on mush, you know. 
What is that made of ?” 

Esther’s knowledge gave out here; 
she could not say. Maggie considered 
the problem of getting a living by her 
hands for some time longer. 

‘* That little Jeremiah got fifty cents 
— no, a dollar, didn't he ? — for his pail 
of huckleberries. If I had that, I could 
buy some flour, Essie.” 

**You’d want to buy ever so many 
other things,” said Josie, ‘* besides 
flour.” 

“What?” 

‘* Dresses, and shoes, and coats and 
hats. I don’t see what use one dollar 
would be at all, it would go so little 
way. Might just as well have none.” 

‘Jeremiah didn’t think so,” said 
Maggie. And he’ll get another dollar 
to-night, Josie.” 

‘Well, two dollars!” said Josie. 
‘* What’s two dollars? It’s nothing at 
all. Why mamma often pays two dol- 
lars at Clark’s for a cup of chocolate, 
and some little things; éclairs and ice, 
and so on.” 

Maggie became still more thoughtful 
over this statement. The other two, 
forgetting the whole subject, went into 
a discussion of others more interesting. 
Maggie's eyes grew drowsy under 
the sultry still atmosphere, and closed 
at last in a sound slumber. The mur- 


hardly disturbed the stillness. The 


Suddenly the talk stopped. 





mur of voices of the two little girls 
birds were hushed; the leaves hung 
motionless; once in a while a locust 
trilled his sleepy, hot-weather song. 


**Do you hear that?” whispered 


‘“«T heard nothing.” 

«« There !— now — don’t yo2 hear? 
somobody’s down there, coming up; I 
hear the crickle crackle of the branches. 
There, again!” 

The two strained their ears and their 
eyes, at first with doubt; then a foot- 
fall could distinctly be heard at inter- 
vals, and the peculiar sort of branch 
work Esther had described. Then one 
of the girls exclaimed, 

“*T see a hat!” 

‘* Where ? what sort of a hat?” 
«Just a man’s hat. There — don’t 
you see?” 

No doubt a man’s straw hat was 
slowly making its way up the side of 
the hill. Very slowly; for on that 
quarter the mountain was almost pre- 
cipitous; there were sharp descents of 
bare rock, and between them rough 
ledges, all canopied and carpeted with 
the wild growth of trees and mosses 
and bracken, but very difficult to go up 
or down, nevertheless. The hat ap- 
peared, and disappeared; more crack- 
ing of branches, and then it came into 
view nearer; and then with a few rap- 
id steps and leaps the last pitch of the 
hill was conquered, and the owner of 
the hat stood still with sudden surprise 
before the little group of children. 
Esther and Josie had risen to their feet; 
Maggie had sat up and opened her eyes. 
The young man, for it was a young 
man, and as Maggie said afterwards, 
** very nice-looking,” took off his hat. 

‘‘Fairy princesses ?” said he gallant- 
ly — “‘ or guardians of the hill? Have 
you a palace somewhere up on the 
crown of the mountain ?” 

‘*No sir,” said Esther; ‘only a 
tent.” 

‘« That’s in some respects better than 
a palace. Do you allow strangers to 
rest themselves awhile on your prem- 
ises?” 

‘‘These are not ours,” said Esther. 
‘*Our tent is not just here. We have 
lost our way.” 

«Lost your way? Well, let me sit 
down and rest a bit, and we'll talk of 
that.” 


and tossed his hat on the rock. 

‘‘I did not know the mountain was 
inhabited,” he said. 

‘Only a for few days, Esther ex- 
plained.” 

‘« How do you get a living up here?” 

‘““We live very well,” said Josie. 
‘“We have really everything that is 
necessary.” 

‘*Do you!” said the stranger with a 
quizzical look. ‘‘ But that means such 
different things from different people. 
What do you consider necessary, 
now ?” 

‘«I mean, necessary for a few days,” 
said Josie. ‘‘Of course, we cannot 
have all the servants up here.” 





A CHILD'S FAITH. 


Into her chamber went 
A little maid one day, 
Aud by a chair sbe knelt, 
And thus began to pray: 
“ Jesus, my eyes I close — 
Thy form I cannot see; 
If Thou art near me, Lord, 
I pray Thee speak to me.” 
A still small voice she heard within her soul. 
** What is it, child? I heardtbee ; tell me all.” 


**T pray thee, Lord,” she said, 
‘* That Thou will condescend 
To tarry in my heart, 
And ever be my friend; 
The path of life is dark — 
1 would not go astray; 
O, let me have Thy hand 
To lead me in the way.” 
“Fear not—I will not leave thee, child, 
alone.” 
She thought she felt a soft hand press her 
own. 


“ They tell me, Lord, that all 
The living pass me Ay 
+ The aged soon must die, 
And even children may. 
O, let my parents live 
Till I a woman grow; 
For if they die, what can 
A little orpban do?” 
“Fear not, my child— whatever ills may 


come, 
I'll not forsake thee tlll I bring thee home.” 


Her little prayer was said, 
And from her chamber now 

She passed forth with the light 
Of heaven upon her brow. 

* Mother, I’ve seen the Lord — 

His hand in mine I felt; 

And O, I heard Him say 
As by my chair I knelt, 

‘Fear not, my child— whatever ills may 


come, 
Pll not forsake thee till I bring thee home.’ ” 








ONE LITTLE PICTURE. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 

The rain poured, the wind howled, 
and all about the farm-house things 
looked very dreary. Shut up indoors 
sat the family, silent and gloomy. No 
sound of cheerful talk, much less a 
laugh, had been heard for hours; now 
and then a grave remark was made, a 
question asked and answered; and 
now and then a half grown or a whole 
sigh sounded through the pent-up, 
heavy-aired room. 

The men perhaps were happy enough. 
A stormy day, in which he can stay in 
the house and read, is welcome to the 
farmer; but to the women, who have 
quite enough of the house, even in 
pleasant weather, the almost con- 
stant storms of this winter have be- 
come depressing. More and more 
gloomy grew their thoughts and their 
faces; and she whose health was too 
poor to work, felt saddest and heaviest 
of all. 

Presently the sound of a splashing 
through the mud was heard, and 
stamping in the piazza appeared a 
neighbor's son, bearing the mail. This 
was a relief, though only papers and 
something that was not like a letter 
had come. 

‘*No letters ?” queried one, in disap- 
pointed tones. 

““A picture!” exclaimed another ; 
“and O, what a beauty !” 

Sure enough, there was a picture — 
one of the lovely little chromos that are 
doing so much to spread the love of 
art through our country. . 

It was all aglow with light and color, 
and combined the beauty of land and 


beautiful picture. 
that can paint! yea, and blessed are 
they that can bring such copies of the 


He threw himself down beside them, | y 


A handsome building at the left; 
people passing down the broad walk to 
the river, where swans were sailing; 
across the river other persons walking ; 
in the distance, under green arches 
and green bowers, all touched atop 
with the many colored flame of au- 
tumn, appeared what seemed a tomb, 
though perhaps it might be a bridge — 


just enough uncertainty about the pict- 
ure to stimulate conversation, and a 
buzz there was throughout that before 
so silent room. 


All faces were smiling ; all eyes were 


bright ; and the sick one was most smil- 


ing and brightest of all. Father must 
put down his paper; mother must lay 


aside her work; brother and sister 


must look, and look again, and admire 
and exclaim and enjoy. The whole 
aspect and spirit of the family had 
changed. The storm was forgotten; 


the wind unheard ; all hearts were beat- 


ing lightly once more. 
And this was the ministry of one 
Blessed are they 


work of artists into the reach of the 
millions, who, but for chromos, might 
live and die uncheered by the light of 
pictures, beautiful and lovely as if they 
were a part of a never to be forgot- 
ten dream— given to comfort and 
strengthen me under unspeakable sor- 
row — a dream of the heavenly home. 











‘*THEN You HAvE A FATHER.” — 
Rey. Dr. Jonas King once went to visit 
the children in an orphan asylum. The 
children were seated in a school-room, 
and Dr. King stood on a platform be- 
fore them. 

‘*So this is an orphan asylum,” said 
he. ‘I suppose that many of you 
children would tel] that you have no 
father or mother, were I to ask you.” 

“Yes, sir; yes sir; ” said some little 
voices. 

** How many of you say you have no 
father? Hold up your hands.” 

A forest of hands were put up. 

‘*So you say you have no father?” 

** Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

** Now,” said Dr. King, ‘* do you ever 
say the Lord’s Prayer? Let me hear 
ou.” 

The children began, ‘‘ Our Father, 
who art in heaven — ” 

Stop, children,” said Dr. King; ‘ did 
you begin right?” 

The children began again, ‘‘ Our 
Father, who art in heaven —” 

**Stop again, children,” said Dr. 
King. ‘“*What did you say? Our 
Father? Then you have a Father; a 
good rich Father. I want to tell you 
about Him. He owns all the gold in 
California ; He owns all the world; He 
can give youas much of anything as 
He sees is best for you. Now, children, 
never forget that you have a Father. 
Go to Him for all you want, as if you 
could see Him. He is able and willing 
to do all that is for your good.” 








A Rienut Spirit. — On one occasion 
a minister found it necessary to punish 
his little daugkter. But Mary climbed 
into his lap, and throwing her arms 
around his neck, said, ‘* Papa, I do love 
ou.” ‘*Why do you love me, my 
child P” the father asked. ‘* Because you 
try to make me good, papa.” It isin this 
spirit that God’s people should accept 
the chastisements He sends, remember- 
ing it is in love He rebukes and chas- 
tens — not for His pleasure, but for their 
profit, that they may be partakers of 
His holiness. 





=> 


THE CHiLpren’s ReBUKE. — One 
morning a gentleman and his wife were 
in such haste to reach a railway train, 
that they ommitted family worship. 
The next time they sat down to read, 
the mother remarked that the first chap- 
ter of Ephesians was the place. ‘ No, 
mamma,” said one of the little girls, 
‘* it is the second chapter; we read the 
first chapter after you were gone.” The 
children were all under ten years of age, 
but they had conducted family worsbip 
in the absence of their parents. How 
many older boys and girls are ashamed 
todo their duty under such circum- 
stances! 


os 


A Lesson From a CuiLp.— A little 
girl had been taught to pray especially 
for her father. Hejhad died suddenly. 
Kneeling at her evening prayer, the 
child's voice faltered, and, as her eyes 
met her mother’s, she sobbed, ‘0, 
mother, I cannot leave him all out. Let 
me say, ‘Thank God I had a dear 
father once,’ so I can keep him in my 

rayers.” Many stricken hearts may 
earn a lesson from this child. Let us 
remember to thank God for mercies 
past, as well as to ask for blessings for 
the future. 





-s 
> 





A PRAcTICAL ComMENTARY.— Thel- 
wall thought it very unfair to influence 
a child’s mind by inculcating any opin- 
ions before it had come to years of dis- 
cretion to choose for itself. I showed 
him my garden, and told him it was my 
botanical garden. ‘‘How so?” said 
he, “ it is covered with weeds.” ‘ Oh,” 
I replied, ‘‘ that is because it has not 
come to years of discretion and choice. 
The weeds, you see, have taken the 
liberty to grow, and I thought it unfair 
to prejudice the soil towards roses and 
strawberries.” — COLERIDGE. 


o-— 


UNDER THE UMBRELLA.—‘‘ Isn't rain 
iovely, Eno? and dosen't it fall down 
free’ without any ‘ auntie’ to hold it 

ack or scold it? O, see that big rain! 
I guess somebody up there in the clouds 
is throwing it down in pailfuls on us. 
Don’t you wish we were up there to have 
fun ?” And apeal of merry laughter burst 
from the lips of two children who sat 
curled up on a big rock under the shel- 
ter of a great silk umbrella, with a raio- 
bow border and ivory handle. 








‘¢ Mother,” said little Ned one mort- 
ing, after having fallen out of bed, “ 
think I know why I fell outof bed last 
night. It was because I slept too neat 
where I gotin.” Musing alittle while, 
as if in doubt whether he bad give? 
the right explanation, he added, ‘N° 
that wasn’t the reason; it was because 
I slept too near where I fell out.” 





“In truth, thou canst not read the 
Scriptures too much; and whyt thou 
readest thou canst not read too well; 
and what thou readest well thou cavst 
not too well understand; and what thou 
understandest well thou canst not oe 
wellteach; and what thou teacbest W°"" 
thou canst not too well live.—Julher® 








Esther. 


water in its scene. 


Preface to John Spangenberg’s Sermon’: 
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[From that admirable publication, Vick’s 
Floral Guide, we take the following timely 
hints. To those who do not see this useful 
work, we suggest that they forward to James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y., a dollar for some of 
his bulbs or seeds, which will be forwarded 
free of postage, and the remittance will con- 
stitute the sender ulso a subscriber for The 
Guide.] 

CULTURE OF Buss. — The treatment 
of bulbs is so simple, and the result so 
satisfactory, that it seems exceeding 
strange that they are not far more gen- 
erally cultivated. Not one garden in 
in a thousand, even of those of some 
pretensions, has a dozen good tulips; 
and those who invest a dollar or two in 
good hardy bulbs are pretty sure to 
eclipse all their neighbors. One rea- 
son why bulbs are not more cultivated, 
is that they must be planted in the au- 
tumn; and the majority of amateur 
gardeners do not wake up to the im- 
portance of providing plants for their 
gardens until the pleasant days of 
spring woo them to the garden; and 
then, when many of the bulbous plants 
are in full flower, and should not be 
moved, often send their orders. Those 
who wish a show of bulbous flowers in 
the spring, must make their selection, 
prepare the ground, and plant in the 
autumn. 

Any fair garden soil will grow bulbs 
well, if drained so that the water will 
not lie on the surface for any length of 
time, or the bulbs will rot. The soil 
should be dug deep; and if stiff from 
too much clay, a liberal dressing of 
sand will be of great benefit. Before 
winter sets in, cover the beds with 
leaves —five or six inches in depth; 
or if the leaves cannot be obtained, 
coarse manure will answer. 

It is in the house, in the winter, that 
bulbs afford the greatest pleasure. A 
few dozen hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, 
ete., will furnish useful recreation for 
months. From the planting of the 
bulbs untii the last flower has faded, 
there is continued excitement. The 
unfolding of each leaf and bud is 
watched with the most pleasurable and 
unabated interest by all members of 
the family. By the exercise of a little 
taste, a great deal of pleasure can be 
derived from the cultivation of bulbs in 
winter, and at very little cost. Geta 
shallow box and fill it with sandy earth 
mixed with moss finely broken up. 
Then plant a row or two of crocuses 
on the outside, and fill up with tulips, 
narcissus, hyacinths, etc., making a 
miniature bulb garden. After planting, 
the whole can be covered with moss, 
such as is found on logs in damp 
woods. The plants will find their way 
through the moss. 

Bulbs, when flowered in the house, 
should be kept in 2 room a few degrees 
above freezing. A temperature of 70 
to 75 degrees causes them to bloom too 
early, and the flowers will soon fade. 
A good arrangement is to keep them in 
a parlor or some spare room not fre- 
quently used, and which is usually kept 
pretty cool. They will then mature 
slowly, and keep in perfection a long 
time. A few may be brought into the 
sitting-room, placed on the dining-table 
occasionally, or may be even taken to 
church for special occasions where 
floral decorations may be needed, and 
returned to their places as soon as 
possible. 


SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. — Many 
of our hardy annuals and perennials do 
the best if sown in the autumn. The 
perennials should be sown so early as 
to make a fair growth before winter 
setsin. Then they will flower the next 
summer. If plants are very weak they 
will not always bear the winter. The 
hardy annuals generally do best sown 
rather late, so that the seed wil] remain 
in the grouné and be ready to start at 
the first approach of spring. Some 
kinds thrive in the cold, wet weather of 
spring, that would almost refuse to 
grow when the season is more ad- 
vanced. The soil for seeds or plants 
during the winter season should be dry. 
The others may be sown any time be- 
fore winter sets in. Floriculturists in 
the Southern States will find it to their 
interest to sow all hardy and half-hardy 
annuals in the autumn, as well as pe- 
rennials, as they give much better 
flowers than if sown in the spring. 

VEGETABLES. — A few of the vege- 
tables require autumn planting. As- 
paragus is a hard seed, slow to germi- 
nate, and is best sown late, just before 
winter sets in, and an early, strong 
growth will be the result next season. 
Lettuce, sown from September to No- 
vember will make strong, early plants, 
either for maturing where they are 
sown, or for transplanting. A little 
protection from a frame, or something 
of the kind, will aid in the growth of 
plants during the winter. Spinach, for 
spring use, should be planted early 
enough in the autumn to give good, 
stocky plants before very severe frosts, 
and then you will have spinach when 
it is needed — very early in the spring. 
To secure very early cabbage and cauli- 
flower, it is a good plan to sow in the 
autumn, in the seed-bed, and before 
winter protect these beds with a frame 
of boards, something after the manner 
of a cold-frame, covering the top light- 
ly with straw for the: winter, It is 
still better to make what is called a pit, 
that is, a bed sunk about eighteen inches 
in the ground, and the top covered with 
straw or matting in severe weather. 
In this way, good plants will be secured 
ready to be put out atthe opening of 
Spring, about the time cabbage seed is 
usually sown, and a very early crop 
will be the result. Care must be taken 
not to confine the plants too much, and 
air should be given freely on every fine 
and sunny day. A little too much cold 





Wasnine Wacoyxs. — Most persons 
who own and use carriages of wagons, 
doubtless think they know how and when 
to use them; but af-:w hints from The 
Carriage Journal may not be out of 
place: Washing wagons is too often 
looked upon as an operation solely for 
the parpose of removing a coat of mud. 
This is one of the objects, and an impor- 
tant one, but the wagon should be 
washed even when there is no mud on 
it. During the summer tke varnish 
losesits lustre, and assumes a dull, dirty 
appearance, unless it is frequently 
washed. When a wagon is badly cov- 
ered with dirt, if is best to soak the dirt 
loose by weiting it with a large sponge, 
but not rubbing it. In cities, where 
water can be forced through a pipe, 
the sponge need not be used until the 
bulk of the dirt has ran off, then use the 
sponge, commencing at the upper por- 
tion of the body, and do not wash over 
too much surface at a time, as the wa- 
ter should never be allowed to dry on 
the body; after washing with a sponge, 
take clean water and a chamois skin, 
and wash and dry immediately with 
the chamois. After the body is wash- 
ed, wash the carriage part and then the 
wheels. In washing the wheels be care- 
ful to clean the dirt out from between 
the spokes, and wipe perfectly dry 
Im-nediately after using a carriage in 
hot weather, the leather and trimmings 
should be dusted off, and the paint well 
washed and wiped as directed, using 
soft water if pussible; but never using 
salt water, as has been recomntende 
by some who are afraid that the supply 
of water will give out in many of our 
cities if it is used for other than drink- 
ing purposes, Careful washings will 
tend to harden the varnish, remove the 
particles of dust that would otherwise 
bed themselves in the paint, and keep 
the carriage fresh and clean. The 
leather top should also be wiped off, 
and if an oiled cloth be rubbed over 
immediately after the leather has been 
dried with the chamois, it will do much 
toward preserving the lustre of the 
leather, and preventing it getting hard 
and shrinking. After washing, always 
rub the plated work with a woolen 
cloth that has a little rottenstone on it. 
Many a dollar in expense and much 
annoyance from having a soiled car- 
riage may be saved by thus caring 
for it. 


HEALTHFULNESS OF LEMONS. — 
Whtn the people feel the need of an 
acid, if they would let vinegar alone 
and use lemons or sour apples, they 
would be just as well satisfied and re- 
ceive no injury. Anda good sugges- 
tion may not come amiss as to a good 
plan when lemons are cheap in the 
market. 

A person should in those times pur- 
chase several dozen at once, and pre- 
pare them for use in the warm days 
of spring and summer, when acids, 
especially citric and malic, or the acids 
of lemons and ripe fruits, are so grate- 
ful and useful. Press your hand on 
the lemon, roll it back and forth briskly 
on the table to make it squeeze more 
easily, then press the juice into a bowl 
or tumbler, never into tin; strain out all 
seeds, as they give a bad taste; re- 
move all the pulp from the peels, and 
boil in water, a pint for a dozen pulps, 
to extract the acid. A few minutes 
boiling is enough; then strain with the 
juice of the lemons; put a pound of 
white sugar to a pint of juice; boil ten 
minutes, bottle it, and your lemonade is 
ready. Puta table spoonful or two of 
this lemon syrup in a glass of water, 
and you have a cooling, healthful drink. 





SIIK AND SILK-MAKING, 

Raw silk, as it comes from the man- 
ufacturer, contains about twenty-five 
per cent. of gum, all of which must be 
removed before it goes into any woven 
fabric. Now, this fabric, if pure silk, 
is worth its weight in silver, and a trifle 
more. And yet there are plenty of 
people fully satisfied that good, heavy, 
lustrous gros-grain can be bought just 
now at from two to three dollars a yard. 
The fact is, that in dying silks, light 
thin threads may be converted into 
thick heavy ones by the use of sugar 
of lead and some other foreign sub- 
stances, the presence of which is not 
easily detected in the fabric; and it is 
this kind of thing which is so marvel- 
ously cheap in the shops. It seems to 
be a heavy, well-made silk —it is a 
very thin fabric, made heavy, and 
made to look wal by processes which 
utterly ruin it. And you, gentle shop- 
pers, may write it up in your hats 
for ready reference, that whenever a 
glossy silk fabric is offered you at less 
than us weight in silver, it is something 
much worse than a damaged article. 

Now, let me say a comforting word 
to the excellent gentle-woman who 
wants silks, genuine and heavy, with- 
out paying their weight in silver for 
them. And such silks are to be had, 
though they are not the shining ones 
offered so temptingly in the shop win- 
dows. Until 1855 the broken ends 
of silk fibers, and the cocoons out of 
which the moths had cut their way, 
were treated as waste material. In 
that year a Frenchman, named Dupont, 
hit upon the idea of carding the silk, 
and spinning itinto yarn fit for weav- 
ing. Fabrics made of this yarn are 
called ‘* spun silk.” They are quite as 
good as any other, quite as genuine as to 
material, quite as well died and woven, 
quite as smooth, but not quite as glossy. 
Their only demerit is lack of lustre, but 
they can be sold at considerably less 
than half of the price of ordinary silks, 
and to any but feminine eyes are as 
handsome as possible. Messrs. Cheney 
Brothers and some other manufacturers 
have been trying some experiments 
with these spun silks, making a fabric 
with a warp of reeled, and a filling of 
spun silk. These cost but half as much 
as the bestreeled silks—and are in- 
finitely better than the loaded shams 
which the shopmen sell at two and 
three dollars a yard. They are good 
and honest, will ‘‘stand alone,” and 
will last a half a dozen life-times ; — 
GrorGE Cary EGGLEstToN, in Hearth 
and Home. 


Che Secular World. 

Some drilling tools were recently made at 
Titusvile for parties in Japan, who propose 
to explore that country for petroleum. 

A life-saving station has been established 
at the eastern side of Carrying Place Cove 
in Lubec, Me., on land of E. A. Davis. 

New York and Ohio produce three fourths 
of all the cheese in the country — New York 
100,775,000 pounds, Ohio 24,153,000. 

A new oyster bed, said to contain100 acres, 
has been discovered in Long Island Sound, 
near the lighthouse below New Haven. 

There is hope for New York. A river 
thief was detected, tried, convicted and sev. 


tenced to five years imprisonment in the 
State Prison, in less than three hours after 











is better than a little too much warmth. 


the commission of the crime. 


The Khan has abolished slavery in his do- 
mains, and all persons held in bondage are 
to be made citizens or be returned to their 
native countries. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has discovered from 
one of the clay tablets found at Babylon late- 
ly, that the name * Evil Merodach ” signifies 
** Merodach’s man” (or servant). 

The recently-opened silver mines of Utah 
are very prolific, and the great increase in 
the production will cause silver to depreciate 
so as to bring it on a par with the present 
paper currency, it is said. 

On removing an ancient structure on the 
Old Bailey premises in London, recently, a 
Roman coftin, of stone, with human bones 
therein, was excavated. It is supposed to 
have been buried there nearly 2000 years ago. 


Prince Bismarck declares that the whole of 
civilized Europe agrees with him respecting 
the hostility to civil government of the Ul- 
tramontane or extreme Roman Catholic 
party — the party ,that most closely adhere 
to the Pope. 

Swain, Fuller & Co., of Lynn, Mass., 
manufacturers of the celebrated American 
beating-out and sole-moulding machines, 
have sent them to Germany, Switzerland, 
England, Peru, Central America, Cuba, and 
the British Provinces. 

Professor Hayden and party, writing from 
the Rocky Mountains, reports having ascer- 
tained the summit of Mount Lincoln to be 
14,300 feet. From this point 15 mountains 
were observed 14,000 feet above the sea level, 
and 250 mountains 13,000 feet above, while 
from Mount Lincoln the peak of the “‘ Holy 
Cross ” was visible. 

A decree has been promulgated at Rio de 
Janeiro, declarivg Protestant marriages in- 
dissoluble, unless pronounced otherwise by 
competent legal tribunals. The bill for the 
reorganization of the National Guard was at 
last advices before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on its third reading, 


At a Bible class held at the residence of 
Christopher Borden, North Westport, on a 
recent Saturday evening, Mr. Borden pre- 
sented for inspection a pictorial family Bible 
three hundred and forty-five years old. It 
contains as supplementary matter the liturgy 
of the Church of England, forms of prayer, 
and valuable statistical tables, 

T. Passmore Hanbest, a lawyer of eccen- 
tric and miserly habits, died in Baltimore, 
leaving the bulk of an estate valued at nearly 
a million dollars to charitable. institutions; 
but his will is inoperative, from having been 
made only one week prior to his death, when 
the law requires at least one month, 








Obituaries. 





Fell asleep in Jesus, July the 7th, 1873, 
MEHITABLE, wife of Mr. Eben H. Blake, 
aged 56 years, 10 months, and 9 days. 

She was converted under the labors of Rey. 
James Thwing, and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1841, where she re- 
mained a faithful worker until called from 
her earthly toil to her heavenly rest. In the 
death of Sister Blake, the Methodist Church 
in Gorham, Me., loses one of its most de- 
voted, amiable and influential members, Her 
sufferings during her last sickness were very 
severe, but all born with patience and resig- 
nation to the willof God. ‘ The memory 
of the just is blessed.” J. COLBY. 


At Shrewsbury, August 6th, ARTHUR 
WARREN, only child of Levi and Mary F. 
Houghton, aged 1 month and 22 days. 

We miss thee, our darling. 


Died in Jay, Maine, February 18th, 1873, 
of disease of the brain, HENRY PARKER, 
aged 71 years, 

In the death of Mr. Parker, his townsmen 
have lost an able and wortby citizen, who, by 
the upright integrity of bis character, and 
by his promptness and prudence in his busi- 
ness relations, Won the respect and esteem 
of all who knew him. To a clear discrimin- 
ating mind he united a gentle, affectionate 
heart; and as neighbor, friend, husband and 
father, he was emphatically faithful, tender 
and true. 


He was for many years a consistent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
which he witnessed his devotion by the 
variety of responsible service which he so 
faithfuily performed in it. He was em- 
inenty a man of prayer. Like another ser- 
vant of God, he had said, “ evening and 
morning and at noon will I pray ;” and while 
his voice was never silent in the morning and 
evening sacrifice at the family altar, no pres- 
sure of business, or presence of stranger or 
friend in his home, ever hindered him from 
retiring at nooa for his hour of secret prayer. 
Of great religious fervor and zeal,a deep- 
toned piety pervaded his daily life, which 
was a conlinuous testimony that he had found 
the “* new and liviog’way ” of present, full 
salvation. 

And so,as one might reasonably expect 
from such a life, when he came to its close, 
he found at eventide there was light. Not 
for a single moment during his illness did 
his faith falter; and when questioned in re- 
gard to his state of mind, the answer, ‘ all 
is well,” was always on hislips. During his 
last hours this quiet pe ace changed to saintly 
triumph, and his voice rung out sweet and 
clear, aguin and again, *‘ Hallelojah! Jesus 
is coming!” All unheard by mortal ears, 
there had sounded softly to his soul the 
summons of release; aad. calmly, as if he 
were going away for a little journey, he 
bade his wife and only son good bye. Then 
the glory faded away from his pallid face, the 
hand fell nerveless by his side, and the faithful 
husband and father and true Christian 
passed beyond the sight of those who loved 
him. May the mantle of his living faith fall 
upon all who mourn his loss. In like pre- 
cious trust may they wuit “till risen, he 
may meet them allin Heaven.” oc. A. 8. 

Durham, New Hampshire. 


Hattie A. CARNKY, daughter of Aaron 
Bickford, and wife of Benson Carney, of 
Dresden, Me., died June 5th, 1873, aged 33. 

During a gracious revival in Dresden, 
undes ihe labors of Rev. L. H. Bean, she 
gave lef heart to God and joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Her last illness 
was long and painful, but grace triumphed. 
Peacefully ber freed spirit passed to its 
eternal home. D. M. TRUE. 


Died in Exeter, N. H., June 9, ANNa«, 
widow of Enoch Blake, 93 years. 
Stster Blake was of the Bedel family, born 
in Bath, N. H., spent the greater part of 
her life in northern New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and came to Exeter from Burke, 
Vt., with her husband thirty-two years ago. 
She did not become a Christian until 48 
years of age, since which time she has wit- 
nessed a good experience. In her last years, 
extreme deafness rendered conversation 
with her difficult, though she readily under- 
stood quotations from the word of God. 
“Precious Jesus” were her last audible 
words. 

She was cradled amid the stormy days of 
the Revolution, being but three years old 
when our country’s independence was ac- 
knowledged, and lived under the adminis- 
tration of every President. Our world seems 
scarcely the same as that upon which she 
first opened her eyes. 8. E. Q. 


Died in Pittston, Me., Sister ANNA W. 
SrrouT, widow of the late Rev. George D. 
Strout, of the East Maine Conference, aged 
71 years and 6 months. 

he sought and obtained saving graee fifty- 
one years since; shared in and bore cheer- 
fully the toils and saerifices-of itineraney 
with her sainted husband in the Maine and 
East Maine Conferences, forty-two years. 

Brother Strout passed over the river five 
years ago, since which time she has remained 
with her children, one of whom, Rev. 8. F. 
Strout, is a member ofthe Maine Conference. 
This mother in Israel, though feeble in 
health, exhibited cages. all the fruits of 
the Spirit, trustingly and patiently waited, 
enjoying sweet peace on the bank of the 
river, until August 9th, when her sun set 
like the morning star melting into open day. 

C. FULLER. 

Hallowell, August 20th, 1873. 





ErRaTA.—In the obituary of Wm. D. 
CaLL, published August 2Ist, for “ our 





brother in Connecticut,’ read “in Christ.” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE JOY: 


Music for Classes, Choruses, and Vonventions, 
By P. P. BLISS. 


$7.50 per dozen, Specimen copy sent. by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cents. 


ROOT’S MODEL 


Organ Method. 


grade of difiloulty., ever published. Also Organ 
Lessons, Organ Pieces, Organ Accompanime.cts, 
Organ Voluntaries. 

Tne merits an’ popularity of Mr. Root’s former 
works for Recd Organs are a sufficient guarantee 
that the Model Organ Method » j!| be the best 
Organ instructor ever published, Price $2.50. Seut 
post-paid on receipt of price. 


PALMER’S 
Concert Choruses, 


Consisting of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartettes 
and Choruses, arranged for the use of Musical 
Conventions, Societies, High Schools, College 
Choirs, Academies, and the Home Circle. By H. R. 
PALMER, suthor of Song Hiv g, Soug Queen 
Normal Collection, etc. Price 75 cts. each or 
$7.50 per doz. Specimen copy sent by mail upon 
receipt of 75 cts. Ali published by 


JOHN CHURCH a CO.. Cincinnati, O. 263 


The Star Earth Closet Co. 


Are now making the best Earth Closet in the market 
Adapted to the Chamber, the Garden, or the Camp 


Refer to Rey. Dr. B. K. Peirce, editor of Z1on’s 
HERALD. 


Agents for Boston: Parsons & Torrey, 464 Wash- 
ington St. Send for circular to 


286 22 Dey St., New York. 


Asbury Life Insurance Oo., 
OFFICE, 805 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








Corner of Eleventh Street, 
Cc. C. NORTH, President. 


ay % SAVIN, t Vice-Presidents. 


W. BR. FLUHARTY, Secretary. 
E. A. CLARK, Gen’l Agent, 
266 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





DR. OCOX’S HIVE (CROUP) SYRUP has been 
known and used by the medicai ———. over 
10 


100 years, and as a remedy for Colds and Coaghs 
has an older and better reputation than any oth- 
er Cough medicine ever offered to the public. It 
is known as the Compound Syrup of Squills, and 
a formula may be found in eve mete Sipe 
gt DR. RANSOM’S” SYRUP AND 
TOLU, In addition to the Ingredients for ordinary 
Hive Syrup (according to the formula above re- 
ferred to), contains Balsam of Tolu, decoction of 
Skunk Cabbage Root, Lobelia, and Hops.a cembi- 
nation that must commend it te every one asa 
for CROUP, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, and COLDS, 
indeed for all affections of the Throat and Lungs 
where a Cough Medicine is necessary. This Syrup 
is carefully prepared under the personal direction 
of a regular physician of over twenty years prac- 
tice, whose signature is attached to the directions 
on the bottle, Its very pleasant taste makes it an 
agreeable medicjne for children. Every one should 
keep a bottle of Ransom’s Hive Syrup and Tolu in 
the house, not only as a universal Cough Medicine, 
but as a sure and ready remedy for sudden attacks 
of CROUP among the chiidren. 
D. BANSOM, SON & CO., Prop’rs. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
See local notice. 


DR. J. B. MILLER’S 


UNIVERSAL 


MAGNETIC BALM. 


This medicine may with propriety be called a 
“Universal Remedy,” as it is fast superseding all 
others as a general family medicine. It cures as 
if by MAGNETIC INFLUENCE Neuralgia and all 
Pain, and is therefore properly termed ** Magnet- 
ic Baim.” It is purely a vegetable preparation. 
It has no equal as a remedy for 


Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Colic and all Bowel 
Complaints. 


Its timely use will cure Colds, Croup, Diph- 
theria Quinsy, and all Throat affections. 

When properly used, Fever and Ague, and other 
cowplaints incident to our wes.ern and southern 
climates, are easily broken up. 

Nervous pain, Sick Headache and Rheumatism 
are cured by this medicise when ail others have 
failed. Too he, Earache, Burns, ‘¢’hilblains, and 
Bruises are relieved at once by its use. 

The great value and usefulness of this medicine 
have caused it to suffer more from base imitations 
and counterfeits than any other medicine. The 
genuine has D. Ransom & Co.’s private Revenue 
Stamp onthe outside, and Dr. J. R. Miller’s Mag- 
netic Balm blown in the bottle, 


Examine closely and buy none but the genuine. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cts per botile. 
D. RANSOM, SON & CO., Prop’rs, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WEBB & TWOMBLY’S 


Premium 

Chocolate, Cocoa, & Broma 

Have taken the highest award wherever exhibited, 

They received the Medal of Special Award 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1872. 

For sale by all FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JOSIAH WEBB & CO., Milton, Ms. 


OFFICE: 48 Chatham St., Boston. 
96 tt 


TO ALL IN WANT 


—OF— 
HATS, CAPS, GLOVES, TRUNKS. 


Umbrellas, etc., etc. 
Remember to call at 21 and 22 Dock Square 
where can be had the best goods at reduced prices 
Best silk Hats made to order. 


C. B. MASON. 
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BN. FRESHMAN, 
Cs 190 WEST FOURTH ST., 
INCINNATI, - 
EF an authorized Agent to receive Advertise- 
ments for this paper. He has special arrange- 


ments with all ous, Agricultural, and other 
newspapers. 100 ut 


M*s SPRINGER preserves Natural 
Flowers. Wax Emporium and 
Decaleomanie Depot, 351 Washington 
St., Boston. 199 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 

This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lec- 
tures, Concerts, ete. Only one flight of staizs from 
the street. 

For terms, etc., inquire at 38 Bromfield Street, 
of J. P MAGEE, or the Janitor. 

: duly 20, tf 





DVERTISING 
GENT. 











NEW MUSIC BOOKES. 


A Collection of New and Carefully Selected 


The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75 cents. or 


By GEO.F.ROOT. Containing the most simple, 
thorough and ——" exere ses, of every 





CONSOLIDATED LINE. 


Eastern & Maine’ Central 
Railroad. 
THE GREAT THROUGH ROUTE 


TO THE 
State of Maine and Mari- 
time Provinces. 

THE SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE 
Via Eastern Railroad to North Conway 
and White Mountains without 
Change of Cars. 

The only line to BANGOR, AUGUSTA. BATH, 
LEWISTON. ROCKLAND, etc., WITHOUT 

CHANGE OF CARS. 
The only line from Boston by which passengers can 
urchase tickets and have ir bagzage checked 


hrough to poi: ts on Knox & Lincoin and Euro 
& North nen Railroads, ab ens 


The only line running a Night Express Train be- 
tween Boston and Bangor. ” 





The only line whereby passengers 
and from the Grand Paes g Railway _— 
make connections in Union Depet at 
Portland. 





The same ductors pany the train from 
Boston to Bangor, and from Boston to N. Conway— 
a great covenience which cannot fail to be ap- 
prec le 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The 12.30 P. M. train for Bath, Lewis- 
ton and Augusta runs through without 
change of cars. Pullman cars attached 
for Augusta. 
PULLMAN CARS on all Portland, also 
on all through trains. 


For time of trainsleaving see newspapers. Also 
circulars, maps, ete.,of tnis Company, to be obtained 
at the ticket offices and Hotels in the United States 
and Maritime Provinces, Eastern Railroad Station, 
and at general office, 


134 Washington Street, Boston. 

CHARLE< E. HATCH, General Menager. 

J. PRESCOTT, Supt. Eastern R. R. 

GEO, F. FIELD, General Passenger Agent. 
Boston, July 3, 1873. 295 
OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 
NEW AND DIRECT ROUTE 

—T0— 


Martha’s Vineyard, 


Oak Bluffs, Vineyard Highlands, Nan- 
tucket, Falmouth Heights and 
Wood's Hole via the Wood’s 
Hole Branch Railroad. 


On and after TUESDAY, J aly Jet, 1873, Passenger 
Trains will leave the depot of the Old Colony Rail-e 
road, corner South and Kneeland streets, Boston, 
for Martha’s Vineyard, eic., dai'y, (Sundays ex- 
cepted) at8, 11,30 (Express) A. M., 4, (Express) P. M, 


gates at Wood’s Hole at 11.10 A. M., 2.10 and 





and connecting with the fine steamers 


MONOHANSPTT.........Capt Thomas Brown 


ISLAND HOME..........Capt. N. H. Manter 


Arriving at the Vineyard about 12 M., 3 and 
7.35 P.M. 


gar-The 8 A, M. Express Train makes close con- 
arn for Nantucket, arriviug there abouts P. 





RETURNING; 


Leave OAK BLUFFS, at 6, 30 10.30 A, M , 1.80 P.M. 
Leave WOOD’S HOLE at 7.22 (Express), 11.30, 
(Express) A. M., 2.35 P. M. 


Arriving at Boston at 10,30 A. M., 2.25 and 6 P. M. 


This route to the Vineyard includes but seven 
mites of steam ferriage, and saves about one hour 
in the time. 

Cars run directly to the Steamboat wharf at 
Wood's Hole. 

Excursion Tickets from Boston to Oak Bluffs and 
return, $3 50. J.R. KENDRICK, Supt. 
Boston, June 30, 1873, 293 





NEW LINE 
BETWEEN 


BOSTON and NEW YORE 
VIA STONINGTON. 
Will commence WEDNESDAY, July 2. 


Train will leave Boston and Providence Railroad 
Station at 8 o’clock P. M., daily, except Saturday, 
anc on Sunday at 7.30 P. M., connecting at Stoning- 
ton with the new and magnificent Steamer “ Rhode 
Island,” arriving in New York at 6 A. M. 

Returning, will leave New york from Pier foot 
23d street, Kast River, at 2,30 P. M., daily, except 


nday. 
Tickets, Berths and Staterooms secured at Bosion 
and Providence Railroad Station and at 82 Wash- 


nm Street 
. W. RICHARDSON, Agent. 
p68. BABCOCK, Prest. Stonington Steamboat Co., 





NEW PASSENGER LINE. 


PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


BOSTON & NEW YORE. 
Ist Class, $4.25; 2d Class, $3.25, 


75c. lower than any other lines. 


Fare to Philadelphia, $7.25. 
$1.25 lower than all other lines. 


Passenger Train leaves Boston from 
Providence Depot at 4 o’clock, P. M., 
daily (Sundays excepted), oe at 
Providence with the new and superior 
Steamers, 


ELECTRA and GALATEA, 


Leaving Providence at 6.15 P. M., sailing down 
Providence River and Narragansett Bay by day- 
light. Elegant Scenery. Shortest route to New 
York. No midnight changes. A good night’s rest 
both ways. Landing at Pier 27 North River, in sea- 
son to connect with all the morning trains for the 


SOUTH AND WEST. 

State Rooms and Tickets sold (in Boston) 
ONLY AT 

77 Washington Street. 


FREIGHT TAKEN AT LOWEST 
RATES. 
GEO, C. MORRELL, Agent, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


THE BEST EVER INVENTED FOR THE PURPOSE! 


The most valuable addition to 
Business Office ; the 
most efficient instructor in 
Schools; the most fascinating 
and instructive amusement in 
the Family ; is unsur- 
passed for the use of 


Amateur and Regular PRINTERS 


Send for descriptive and illus- 
trated Pamphlet to B. O. 

g_otesera, and netand fe bio 

1 x ederal, and neela .. Boston. 

avo, Y. EDWARDS, 543 Broadway, N. Y.; KEL- 
LY. HOWELL & LupwWiG. 917 Market 8t., Phila- 
delphia: Jno. F. Edwards, 603 North Fourth 8t., 
. KELLOGG, 538—55 South Jefferson 
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St. Louis; A. 
St,, Chicago, Agts. 





PATENT 





MM, 


, 
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PARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


The most approved styles, 
Manufactured by 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 


63 Union St., Boston. 
192 


S402. $70 in one week 


The New Housekeepers Maneal by Mise 
on The 's Manual, 
and Mrs.Stowe., An Factive man or woman can have 








¥ FOUR WEEKS’ CANYASS- 


G wasone agent’s profit on Bryant's 


devoted to Te: 
loft it. Am 


by any other journal. 


W.F. Mallatieu, 


Editor, B. K. Perrce, D. D. 
Office Editor, Rey. E. A. MANNING. 


Bishop Gilbert Haven, 
Mrs. H. C. Gardiner, Author of A King’s 
Daughter,and other stories, 


Take the following as only a sample of its 


Corps of Conductors: 


George Prentice, E. A. Helmershausen, 


General Contributors: 


ZLOWN’S . ELH RATD. 


The Oldest Methodist Newspaper in the World. 


Tt Is published by the BOSTON WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION, composed of twenty members of the Method- 
ist Episeupal Church, an. is the recognized organ of our Church in New England. he Association un- 
dertake the risk and care of publication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church, avd the cause of 
Christ, without receiving any fee or reward what 
Mevhodist papers, the HEK ALD has never received any support from the Book Concern, and i therc« 
fore, entirely dependent on its own patrona 

It has the latest news; the ablest covtribu 


Missionary Editor, Rev. R. W. Allen. 
Scientific Editor, Prot. Wm. North Rice. 


Editorial Contributors: 


T. L. Flood, 
J. 0. Knowles 
David H Ela, 


David Sherman, Daniel A. Whedon, . 0. Haven ere 
W. F. Warren, _.._ Joseph Colby Fales H. Newhall, . oe 
phe ra J. E. O. Sawyer, and others. 


Prof. Melville M. Bigelow, of the Suffolk Bar 
Nathan Allen, M. D., LL. D., 
Rey. B. G. Northrup, D. D., 


Miss Anna Warner, Author of Queechy, and 
many other works, 

Augusta Moore, Author of Mabel’s Friend, 
and other works, 

Rev. Thomas C. Eddy, D. D., 

Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., 

Rey. John Binney Gould, England, 

Rey. J. O. Thompson, D. D., 

George Lansing Taylor, 

James Redpath, 

H. W. Warren, D. D., 

Charles H. Payne, D. D., 

Lulu Gray Noble, 

Rev. Mark Trafton, 

George M. Steele, D. D., 

Rev. Z. A. Mudge, 

Prof. John Ordronaux, LL. D., 

Prof, C. S. Harrington, 


England, Germany, San Francisco, Chicago, New 


THE 


A charming story at great expense has been publi 
cellent stories are en hand and engaged, 


give variety to this most important b 


A Brother from Iowa writes : — “TI cannot 


HERALD among the best.” 


called ZION’s HERALD.” 


number of new subscribers.) 


tractive.” 


“‘ The change of form a'decided improvement 


“Tthink the HERALD a good religous pape 


love and long for its weekly appearing?” 
“‘T believe it the best religious paper in the 


touches a higher summit.” 


honored of its class.” — The Evangelical } 


HERALD is one of the most prominent.” 


Waltham Sentinel. —“ It is now one of the 
and a worthy representative of the live, acti 


ligious weeklies.’’ 
nently The Methodist paper. 


England will appreciate his high privilege, a 
No better time than the present to subscribe. 


HEAR WHAT THE PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENTS SAY OF IT: : 


Rey. Joseph Cummings, 8. T. D., LL. D., 
Bishop I. W. Wiley, D. D., 

Mrs. Bishop Thomson, 

Rey. William W. Marsh, 

Rev. G. W. Woodruff, D. D., 

Rey. A. J. Church, 

Rev. D. Dorchester, 

Rev. J. F. Sheffield, 

Rev. W. M. Thayer, 

Rey. W. C. Conant, 

Rev. M. J. Talbot, D. D., 
Rev. James Mudge, A. M., 
Rev. J. D. Brown, 

Rev. E. W. Parker, ‘ 
Rev. W. F. Spencer, 

E. A. Rice, Ph. D., 

Rev. W. H. Studley, 

Rey. M. C. Briggs, D. D., 

| and many others. 


Misicnaries. 
Italy. 





Foreign and Domestic Correspondence. 


York, Indiana, Cincinnati, Baltimore, Washington 


and the South. No pacer is better supplied with correspondents in all parts of the land, 


CHILDREN AND THE FAMILY. 


shed already in its columns. A large number of eX 


PRACTICAL AND DOCTRINAL RELIGION. 


It has a large number of writers employed sane y wohl pt topics of experimental religion, so as te 


ranch of Christian thought and duty. 


J 


get along without the HERALD. In my judg- 


ment it is the cheapest, strongest, truest paper published in our Church.” 


Prom Pennslyvania. —“ May Z1on’s HERALD be what it always has been, the Herald of 
Progress in all that is good, true and pure in our Zion.” 


From New York.—‘“ Although we take a number of weeklies, we consider ZION’S 
From Maine. — “Tama constant reader of the best religious paper I haye ever seen, 


From Wisconsin. —“ The Lordis reviving His work amongst us,and I know that the 
HERALD is a grand helper in every good work ” — (With this was an order fora good 


From Rhode Island. —‘‘ No one can read the HERALD on its weekly visits, with care, and 
be ignorant of the great religious movements of the age.” 


From Maine. —“.We think the HERALD much improved in style, and the matter very at 


“‘ Our family prize the HERALD next to the Bible.” 


From Massachusetts. —“‘ The HERALD is now the handsomest paper I see. 
change in it you are deserving of the highest commendation.” 


For the 


; would like to have it still larger; New Eng™ 


land ought to give the HERALD at least 25,000 subscribers.” 


r, speaking the truth boldly, and well calcu. 


lated to advance the cause of Christ, so dear to all Christian hearts.” 


m Maine.—“< Type clear, departments numerous and methodically arranged. Matter 
et, size sufficient. In its new form, with its many attractions, it ought to have a 
great increase in circulation, God bless Z10N’s HERALD.” 

From New Hampshire.—‘‘ The HeraLp has been a welcome visitor for 30 years, but 
never more valued than at the present time.” 
“Itis full of fresh, live, vigorous, religious thought. Why should not a Christian man 


United States.” 


From Connecticut. —“ The HERALD suits me better than ever, Your Excelsior flag 


‘The Old HERALD was never betterg-we are all delighted with it,” 


“There lies on our table as we write, that staunch representative of American weeklies, 
ZION’S HERALD, of Boston, one of the most advanced in its views, and one of the most 


Vitness. 


Boston Journal. — “ Of the class, however, that has always upheld the banner of religious 
progress; that has ever been a pioneer in the various conflicts for moral reform, and is 
ae the strong arm of a strong denomination, standing on a firm financial basis, ZION’S 


Home Journal.—“ It is a grand old paper, anyhow; long may its banner wave.” 
Religious Telescope.—“ One of the best of our exchanges.” 


very best religious papers in the country, 
ve, progressive Methodists of New England.” 


nscript. —‘‘ The paper for half a century, zealously serving not only a large, 
ee or influential denomination, but also the cause of humanity and ynristlon 
civilization, and bas a record of which any journal may be proud. 3 
Advertiser.— “ One of the handsomest, as it is one of the brightest and best of the re- 


Wi b .—* Ably edited, well arranged and full of religious news, it is pre-emi- 
Cintes ures : Not a Methodist in New England but should take it.” 


We most fully agree with the opinion last uttered, and hope every Methodist in New 


nd subscribe for ZION’S HERALD at once, 


Price only $2.50 a Year -- Payable in Advance. 
A. SS. WEED, Publishing Agent, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Ss. HONT, 


Merchant Tailor, 


HAS 
Removed to Wesleyan Building, 


36 Bromfield Street, Room 1, 


ll keep constantly on band a first-clas: 
p smeygh g hed #5 cloths, of all kinds. Garment: 
made to order on short notice, in the best style 
Also, Baynum’s celebrated shirt patterns fur- 
nished, and shirts made to order. All are near 
to call. 22 
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Tents of all Sizes and Styles, 
From 9 to 100 ft. Square 

For sale or te let, to parties Camping Out or for 
Large Assemblies. They are easily put up 

and taken down, packed in small space 
and transported at light expense, 
without delay. Special atten- 
tion given to Tents for 
Camp-meetings. On 
hand and made to 
order for the 
lowest cash 


price. 
THOMAS D. HOYT, 
51 Commercial Ste 
BOSTON. 


A Card. 





E, G. MACLELLAN, M. D, 
Physician and Surgeon, 


6609 Shawmut Ave. Boston Highlands, 
AND AT 


JAMES W. TUFTS & CO.’S 


Apothecary Store, 

138 Hanover, cor. of Union St., Boston. 
Fistulas, Abscesses, Diseases of Kidneys, Eyes. 
Ears, Threat, Lungs, treated daily at bis residence, 
er advice sept by mail for any, or above diseases 
Dr, MACLELLAN’S treatment bas always proved. 
effectual, therefore those desiring his advice, either 
by mail or personal attention, will be benefited. 
Attendance in or out of town whenrequested. 249 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Business strictly 











& CO.,New York, Boston, 
Franscisco. 305 


DONT’ BUY A FURNACE, 


Before 


iN 


EXAMINING 


THE 





SS 


Plate Iron Furnace, 


endorsed by our best medical 
and scientific men. 


New Standard Brick Range. 


Unequaled for Beauty, Convenience, ease 
of management, and perfection of operation. 
(ee Descriptive Circulars sent to any ad- 
dress, on application. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
The Magee Furnace Co. 
WM. E. SMITH, Treasurer 


Salesrooms, 36 and 38 Union and 21 
283 Friend Street, BOSTON. 


Magee 


Practically 





DR. BIRMINGHAM, 
NATIVE INDIAN PHYSICIAN. 


Office 63 Cambridge Street, Boston, 
(Corner Chambers Street.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, ex- 
ameinasions grtis So 4 + y 2 - P.M. Store 
n from 8 A, M« . M. eV: a 
oie may be found at his residence, on North Sec- 
ond St., pext the Post Office, New Bédford, Thurs- 
days, where he will be happy to see his friends. 
Dr. Birmingham’s medic: can only be noes 
at his office. Sept. 1, 14) tf 101* 





E PARK. This beautiful town offers 
rare inducements to parties wishing to locate 
near Boston. A number of nice estates for sale by 


WILDER & HOLWAY, 


216 3 Tremont Row. 





Two Superior Medicines 


Are made by J. C. INGALLS, of Melrose, Mass, 
His Throat and Lung Specific cures Coughs, Bron- 
chitis, ete. His Mand: 





Agents wanted everywhere. 
timate. Particulars free. Address 
se J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo 





eases of the Liver and Kidneys, and 
the heart. Both these Botanic es eure Hu- 
mors. 


ever for their services. Unlike most other 


ge. - 
tors; the liveliest correspondence, It is fresh In news and in 
treatment of all quesitons of Church and Christianity ; Orthodox and Methodist to the backbone. It is 
mperance anc Prohibition; opposes caste iu Charch wnd State; aud preaches the whole 
ong its coutributors are the leading names in the Methouist and other Churches. 
lt gives every week a resume of Mission intelligeuce, prepared by a special editor, which Is not equaled 
It also gives a weekly summary of General Church Intelligence. It has a large 
number of contributors to the 


Children’s and Family Department. 


No paper in the Church or Country has higher repute for beauty, enterprise, literary, and religious powe? 
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Business Potices, 








=—— 


Best and Oldest Family Medici 
ards Jrock take’ dor Tovepagiin, Canstigntion 
'—for f) ns 
bility, Sick Headache Tintowe ‘titenk aa 


e ents of Liver. ach and Boweis, 
Jou Dreenist for it. Beware of Imitations, 
eow 


tre.— San- 





 E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
80 MUCH CELEBRATED FOR HIS REMARKA- 


BLE CUEBS. 
Office, 713 Washington Street, Boston, 
Consultation free of ebarge. 233 





Dow’r THROW AWAY YOUR MONEY.— 7o the 
Public.—For over % years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian, 
Liniment has been sold; every bottle has been 
warranted, and not one has been returned. Thou- 
sands of certifieates of ite wonderful curative pro- 
perties can be seen at the Depot. It will do all, 
and more, than it is recommended for. It is per- 
fectly safe to take internally. See oath with every 
bottle. It cures Cholera, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sea Sickness, Chronic Rheumatism, Sprains, Old 
| aa Cuts,ete. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 








The Secular World. 


LATEST NEWS. 


Lancaster, N. H., has been visited 
with frost every month this year. 


The patrons of husbandry have now 
two granges in New Hampshire. 

Lead has been found in considerable 
quantities on Bird Mountain, in Castle- 
ton, Vt. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has 
authorized the sale of six millions of 
gold at New York. 


President Watson, of the Erie Rail- 
road, sails for England soon, to nego- 
tiate a loan for his road. 


M. Edmond About takes the place of 
the late M. Philarete Chasles, as Paris 
eorrespondent to The London Athe- 
noeeum. 


The city of Augusta, Me., has appro- 
priated $1,500 for the Belfast sufferers, 
and private contributions will swell the 
amount to $2,000. 


The Spanish Cortes has refused by a 
yote of 119 nays to 42 yeas, to grant 
amnesty to the insurgents. 

British Columbia is not entitled to 
the benefits of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, so far as the free importation of 
fish and fish-oil is concerned. 


The burning of the steamship Lucy 
at sea, forty-five miles off Cape Carni- 
val on the 15th of August, is reported. 

Nineteen persons were convicted of 
murder at the recent sitting of the 
United States District Court at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 


A heavy shock of earthquake was felt 
in a portion of California Friday after- 
noon. 

A new route for Southern travel will 
be opened, by an air line road from 
Richmond to Atlanta. 


The latest reports are that twenty- 
seven sail of Gloucester fishermen are 
ashore at the Magdalen Islands, seven- 
teen of which can be launched by ways 
and steamers. 

It further appears that Rodman has 
swindled the Long Island Club of $10,- 
000. The city of Brooklyn is said to be 
amply seeure from any loss. Rodman 
has been lodged in jail, in default of 
$50,000 bail. 


A gentleman was complimenting a 
pretty young lady in the presence of 
is wife. ‘* It is lucky I did not meet 
Miss Hopkins before I married you, 
my dear.” ‘‘ Well, yes, it is extremely 
lucky — for her,” was the dry rejoinder. 


A telegram from Liverpool an- 
nounces the less of the British ship 
Telemon, and a portion of her crew 
drowned. 


It issaidthat immense quantities of 
lead have been found in Baxter Springs, 
Kan., near the surface. 


Late advices from the Fiji Islands 
state that a rebellion broke out there, 
and the rebels have murdered a num- 
ber of whites. 


It is estimated that the hail storm of 
Jast week in the Connecticut river val- 
ley, destroyed fully $100,000 worth of 
tobaceo. 


William O. Blackman, who escaped 
from the Wiscassett jail on Friday of 
last week, was arrested in Boston a 
week after. 


The Chicago Swede Methodists have 
printed a song service for camp-meet- 
ing use. It contains a judicious selec- 
tion of Methodist hymns. 

Joseph Daniels shot Miss Carrie Dem- 
mon at Montpelier, Vt., Friday, 29th, 
wounding her seriously, and afterward 
shot and killed himself. 


It is said that Senator Ferry, of Mich- 
igan, will be elected temporary presi- 
dent of the United States Senate, In- 
stead of Senator Carpenter. 


The Japanese students in America 
and throughout Europe have been re- 
called by the government of Japan to 
undergo an examination, their progress 
not being satisfactory. 


Twenty thousand people attended 
the camp-meeting at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Sunday. It closed Monday. The 
Sterling and Epping camp-meetings 
closed on Saturday. 

The King of the Sandwich Islands 
is reported to be anxious to enter into 
a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States, and to cede Pearl harbor to us 
as a naval station. 


The number of Jewish synagogues 
in Philadelphia is 8, in New York 26, 
the census of 1870 giving 152 as the 
total number in the country. One isto 
be built immediately in Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

It is said that about 100 of the ex- 

elled German Jesuits have a refuge 
in Ditton Hall, near Widness, England, 
which a Cathelic lady, Mrs. Staple- 
ton Bretherton, has placed at their dis- 
posal. 

The investigation of the Wawasset 
disaster resulted in recommending the 
prosecution of unlicensed officers, and 
the captain and mate especially, and that 
the license of the pA be revoked 
for being in employment foreign to his 
duties. “3 

The clergy of all the Romish Churches 
in Pennsylvania, together with those of 
North Carolina, attended the pastoral 
retreat, in conjunction with the B alti- 
more clergy in that city, on the 26th 
of — and closing September 2nd. 
The object is to enable the clergy to de- 
vote themselves exclusively to religious 
exercises. 

The Daily News pays a high compli- 
ment to the «Allen Mission” of Port- 
Jand,founded by that eernest philanthro- 
pist, Capt. Sturtevant, and carried out 
on the principle that “‘ temperance is a 

art of religion.” ‘The captain has the 

arge-heartedness of a sailor, as he is, 
and the energy and zeal of a Howard 
in the good work of this organization. 


e | Northern Ohio Journal says, 


It is said that Pio Nino is going’ to 
create some American cardinals; but it 
might be more to the purpose, the 
he would 
send us a cargo of the cardinal virtues 


Ask | instead. 


The President has approved the ver- 
dict of the mil.tary commission ap- 
pointed for the trial of the Modoc 
assassins, charged with the murder of 
Gen. Canby and Commissioner Thom- 
as, and ordered the sentence to be car- 
ried into effect on the third day of next 
October. 


The collection of American journals 
and other periodicals, made by E. 
Steiger, of New York, and for which a 
medal of merit was awarded at the 
Vienna Exhibition, comprises 6,000 
specimen copies, and is done up in 119 
uniform volumes, 


Lieutenant J. L. Pierce, of Machias, 
Me., has been appointed Inspector of 
Customs in place of Captain B. T. Plum- 
mer, of Addison, and the office removed 
from Addison to Jonesport. 


A nickel mine has been opened in 
Westmore Common, Vt., which prom- 
ises to pay well. An analysis shows 
that it contains gold enough to pay for 
the working, aside from the nickel. 


R. R. Wright has been chosen Treas- 
urer pro. tem., and the Principalship is 
divided between two of the Professors 
until Dr. Cooke recovers fully at Wil- 
braham, 


Mr. James Baird, of Auchmithy, in 
Scotland, has established a trust of 
$2,000,000 to be called after his name, 
and to be devoted to religious educa- 
tion in connection with the Church of 
Scotland. 


It is reported that 50 American fish- 
ing vessels were lost off the north side 
of Prince Edward Island, and that only 
18 lives were saved out of all the crews, 
but none of the late arrivals at this port 
credit the rumor. 


The fair of the Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Society will be held on Hampshire 
Park, Amherst, September 30 and Oc- 
tober 1. Dr. Noah Cressy of Middle- 
town, Conn., delivers the address. 


The French Government has decided, 
in view of the scarcity of breadstuffs in 
France, to exempt from bonding duties 
and surtax all corn imported into 
France, 

The strike of the coal miners along 
the Pennsylvania {Railroad has ended 
in a compromise between the strikers 
and their employers. 


It is now expected that Messrs. Wise, 
Donaldson and Lunt will set sail in 
** The Daily Graphic” balloon on 
Wednesday, the 10th inst. The ascen- 
sion will be made from the Capitoline 
Grounds, Brooklyn. 


There is a rumor that Don Alphonso, 
Prince of Austria, will soon proclaim 
his succession to the throne of Spain. 
The Carlists at Cartagena are more de- 
fiant than ever. They have hoisted the 
black flag. A defeat of the Carlists 
under Saball is reported. The Repub- 
lican government is powerless to pre- 
vent the frequent landing of arms for 
the Carlists. 


The diamonds seized by the New 
York Custom House officers from Mr. 
Lancaster, of Chicago, have been ap 
praised at $16,000. They are retained 
by the authorities, and Mr. Lancaster 
has been referred to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


It is stated that in all the country be- 
tween the valley of the Truckee and 
Salt Lake, some 600 miies, there lived, 
when the Central Pacific Railroad was 
commenced, but one white man. Its 
civilized population is now nearly 100,- 
000. 


At Lima, Peru, on the Fourth of July 
the Amerivan engineers employed on 
the Arago railroad, hoisted the stars 
and stripes knee deep in snow at the 
summit of the highest peak of the Cor- 
dilleras, aud the highest point ever 
honored by the United States flag. 


The island of Campo Bello, N. B., 
is now said to be the sole property of 
Capts. James M. Hill, of Portsmouth, 
and Charles Emery, of Boston. It 
has 12,000 acres, two thirds of it forest 
land. <A portion of it will be at once 
okay the market, and a hotel will be 
built, 


The mutinous artillerymen of the 
Barcelona garrison have been tried. 
Twelve are sentenced to death, and 
thirty to transportation. Don Carlos 
issues a stringent order against inter- 
ference with railroad communication, 
on penalty of death for its violation. 
The telegraphic lines in the northern 
provinces are being repaired. The 
government believes that the Carlists 
and insurgents are acting in concert. 


At the recent Literary Fund dinner 
in London, Mr. Tom Taylor, the dram- 
atist, said that during his twenty-two 
years of official life, his literary work 
was chiefly done ‘‘in the invaluable 
three hours before breakfast.” To this 
it may be added that George Elliott's 
favorite time for composition is from 
six in the morning till nine; and Mr. 
Anthony Trollope ‘‘ breaks the back of 
the day,” as Sir Walter Scott has it, by 
improving the same shining hours. 


A bill before the Spanish Cortes pro- 
poses to separate Church and State. If 
the present Republican government 
maintains its authority, a reform of this 
kind will probably be accomplished, and 
Spain will becomea republic. But the 
indications now are that Spain will go 
back toa monarchy which will be a 
stronger patron of Catholicism than 
ever. 

A Conference of Evangelical Chris- 
tians is to be held in Galt, Ontario, 
from the 16th to the 18th of September, 
to consider important questions relat- 
ing to the higher aspects of revealed 
truth, Christian work, ete. Some emi- 
nent men from different parts of the 
country, as well as from Great Britain, 
are expected to be present, among 
them, the Rev. Wm. Reid, author of 
the ‘* Blood of Jesus.” 


As the result of the railroad agita- 
tion recently, through freights to the 
East have been lowered materially. The 
Toledo Wabash and Western road re- 
duces its rates from Illinois to New 
York to 48 cents per 100 pounds for 
first and second class; third and fourth 
class, to 60 cents 100 pounds; special 
class 30 cents per 100 pounds. 





How TO BREAK uP a Bap CovueH. 
— Take a teaspoonful of Dr. Miller’s 
Magnetic Balm in a teacupful of warm 
sweetened water on going to bed. It 
will throw you into a sweat, and you 
are all right in the morning. 25 cents 
per bottle. 

See advertisement in this paper. 





VEGETINE thoroughly eradicates ¢v- 





ery kind of humor, and restores the 
entire] system to 4 healthy condition. 





A GRAND MEDAL FOR CLEVELAND. 





The Wilson Sewing Machine Takes 
the Grand Prize at Vienna. 





Three separate dispatches from Vi- 
enna combine to dispel all doubt as to 
what sewing machine has won the first 
honors of the great Exposition. The 
first was a special to the New York 
press on Monday, and was as follows: 

Vienna, August 15, 1873. 

The Wilson shuttle sewing machine 
was awarded the nd prize at the 
Vienna Exposition for being the best 
sewing machine. 

The second was the regular Asso- 
ciated Press report, compiled from a 
long special to the New York Herald, 
in which the ‘* Wilson Sewing Machine 
of Cleveland, Ohio,” was named as 
among the exhibitors which received 
** medals for merit,” the highest class of 
premiums awarded at the Exposition. 
All other sewing machines will receive 
simply an award for progress. 

The third was a private cable tele- 
gram received yesterday frcm Vienna 
by Mr. Wilson himself, which was as 
follows : 

VIENNA, August 19. 


You have received five medals — two 
for merit and three co-operative. 


The meaning of this is that the Wil- 
son machine has received the grand 
medal as the best sewing machine, and a 
sccond medal as the machine best manu- 
factur’d ; that is,embodying the best me- 
chanical workmanship. Besides these, 
Mr. George W. Baker, Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Wilson Sewing ma- 
chine Company, receives a special meda! 
for excellence of workmanship on the 
machine; Mr. Williams of this city re- 
ceives amedal for best sewing on leather, 
done by the Wilson; and Miss Brock 
and Miss De Lussey receive still an- 
other medal for best samples of family 
sewing and embroidery, done on the 
Wilson machine. This sweeps the en- 
tire board. Not only has the Wilson 
sewing machine been pronounced the 
most capable and efficient sewing ma- 
chine in the world, but its work, on both 
dry goods andleather, is pronounced 
superior to that of all other ma- 
chines. This verdict at a World’s Fair, 
where all the leading sewing machines 
of both continents have competed be- 
fore a thoroughly competent committee 
for more than three months, is the most 
complete triumph ever won by a sew- 
ing machine. We congratulate Mr. 
Wilson, we congratulate Cleveland on 
this admirable result. The people of 
the United States can henceforth be as- 
sured that in buying the Wilson machine 
for $20 less than any other first-class 
sewing machine is offered, they are pur- 
chasing the best sewing machine ever 
offered to the public. It is the people's 
own machine made to do the people’s 
work, and offered at a price which every 
one can afford to pay. Itis the peo- 
ple’s machine which has won this tri- 
umph; the judgment of the Vienna 
Committee only confirms the verdict 
that the masses had long ago reached 
by actual experience.—Cleveland Daily 
Leader, August 20. 





Bocus VIENNA PREMIUMS. — As we 
have taken ALL of the GRAND MEDALS 
awarded to sewing machines and work 
done on sewing machines at the Vienna 
Exposition, which tact has been an- 
nounced in the newspapers by Asso- 
ciated Press telegrams (over which we 
have had no control), and consequently 
is unquestionable evidence, we deem 
it due to ourselves to caution the public 
against the BOGUS CLAIMS, and paid ad- 
vertisements of our vanquished com- 
petitors. 

WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoMPANY. 
Cleveland, O., August 18, 1873. 





THE ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


THE Publishing House of Orange 
Judd & Company was originated by 
Mr. JUDD some twenty years ago, and 
was conducted by him as sole proprie- 
tor. Seven or eight years since he in- 
vited into copartnership Messrs. L. A. 
Chase and S. Burnham, jr., and under 
this general management the American 
Agriculturist became the leading Agri- 
cultural Journal of the world. Phe 
Book-publishing business has also in- 
creased to very large dimensions, and 
the Weekly Llustrated Family Paper, 
HEARTH AND HOME, has become.an es- 
tablished suecess. The firm is now still 
further enlarged by inviting into it Mr. 
C.C Norra, a well-known merchant 
and business man of this city, who now 
withdraws from several other firms, of 
which he has been principal, to devote 
his energies to the new firm; also Dr. 
A. P. MILLER, of Toledo, O., who was 
for many years the enterprising pub- 
lisher of the Toledo Blade, and under 
whose management that paper became 
the leading Journal of the West. To 
give perpetual stability to the new firm, 
and prevent any disarrangement by the 
death of any one of so large a number 
of partners, the business has been in- 
corporated as the ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, with ORANGE JupD, Pres- 
ident; C.C Nortu, 1st Vice President; 
A. P. MILLER, 2d Vice President; L. 
A. CHASE, Treasurer; SAMUEL BuRN- 
HAM, JR., Secretary. 





Wuy CouGH YOURSELF To DEATH ? 
—A few doses of Dr. Ransom’s Hive 
Syrup and Tolu, or Honey Syrup, will 
stop your cough and heal your lungs. 
Physicians use and prescribe it. Only 
35 cents per bottle. 

See advertisement in another column. 





Don't let your children spend money 
for trash, but let them get a game of 
Avilude. If the pictures and descrip- 
tions comprising this game were in book 
form, they would cost many times the 
price of the game. Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of seventy-five cents, by West 
& Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

‘*Must have a large sale, and de- 
serves it, too,” — Harper's Weekly. 





An excellent opportunity for a safe 
and profitable investment is offered by 
the 
advertisement will be found in another 
column. Its Directors are among our 
best known and most responsible busi- 
ness men, and its stock cannot but be 
profitable. 





oston Mortgage Company, whose | 19 


Way Caven Yourserr To DEATH? 
— A few doses of Dr. Ransom’s Hive 
Syrup and Tolu, or Hon Syrup, will 
stop your cough and heal your lungs 
Physicians use and prescribe it. Only 
85 cents per bottle. 

See advertisement in another column. 


Unlike other Cathartics, Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets do not, after 
their operation, have a secondary ten- 
dency to render the bowels more cos- 
tive. This is an important improve- 
ment, as all who have ever taken many 
pills or other cathartics for the purpose 
of overcoming constipation, know to 
their sorrow that the secondary effect 
of all such medicines has been ‘to 
render afbad matter worse.” These 
Pellets produce such a secondary tonic 
effect upon the bowels as to bring about 
a permanent health action. Hence 
their — value, taken in small doses 
daily fora length of time, in habitual 
constipation and in Piles, aitended and 
produced, as they generally are, by 
torpidity of the liver and costiveness. 
Sold by Druggists at 25 cents a ee eA 








Toe Mere Acciprnt of seeing a 
notice of the new Elastic Truss by a 
ruptured man in some stray newspaper 
has caused the sufferer to send fora 
circular and changed the whole life of 
that man from misery to comfort. It is 
worn with ease night and day till a per- 
fect cure soon comes. It retains the 
rupture securely at all times, is very 
durable, and sent by mail everywhere 
by the Elastic Trust Company, No. 683 
Broadway, N. Y. City, who furnish 
Circulars free. 





Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the Mendelssohn Musical In- 
stitute. The well-known abilities of its 
accomplished Principal guarantee a fin- 
ished musical education to those who 
avail themselves of its advantages. 





CoLGATE & Co's new perfume for 
handkerchief. ‘* CASHMERE Bouquet, ” 
will be appreciated by all who have 
enjoyed the delicate and peculiar fra- 
grance of their toilet soap of the same 
name, which is universally popular. 


~NEW BOOK. 


A new book has just been issued, con- 





taining Lectures and Sermors, of one 
of the most eminent men of the age, 
the — 

Rev. W. Morey Punsuon, LL. D. 


These productions contain some of the! 


most profound and eloquent thoughts 
of this celebrated preacher. The title 
of the lectures are as follows: 


JOHN WESLEY AND HIS TIMES. 
FLORENCE AND THE FLOREN- 
TINES. THE HUGUENOTS 
AND THEIR PERSECU- 
TORS. JOHN BUNYAN 
AND HIS TIMES. 
DANIEL IN BAB- 

YLON. MA- 

CAUALY. 

The volume will also contain an Original 


Essay, entitled: 


‘A Pilgrimage to American Shrines,” 
And the following Sermons, which are 
said to be among his BEST: 
KINDNESS TO THE POOR. THE 
SALVATION OF ISRAEL. THE 
TRANSFIGURATION OF 
CHRIST. The LORDS 
SUPPER. 

The volume contains 400 pages, 


printed on tinted paper; has a fine 
steel portrait of the author, bound in 
extra cloth, with a full gilt side, back, 
and top. Price $2.50. Wehave made 
arrangements with the publishers to 
fnrnish the book on the following terms : 
For three new subscribers to ZION’S 
HERALD we will give one copy of the 
book, or Two Copies for five new sub- 


seribers. Of course, each subscriber 


paying $2.50, the yearly subscription 
of the paper. This affords a good op- 
portunity to get one of the best of books 
for nothing. Will the readers of the 
HERALD be kind enough to communi- 
cate this offer to those who do not read 
it, for by so doing they will oblige us and 
do them a great favor. A good book is 
a grea treasure, and the weekly visits 
of one of the best religious journals 
printed, a continued blessing. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By JosepH. P. THomMpsON, D. D., 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.50. 


This important work was originally prepared by 
request of an eminent civil officer in Prussia for the 
use of Prince Biswarck, who sent Dr. Thompson 
his warmest thanks forjthe “ very valuable,inior- 
mation, which he bad read with great interest.” It 
treits of the fundamental principles of Religious 
Liberty: sketches the early religious history of Vir- 
ginia, New York, Piymouth and Massachusetts 
Colonies: gives the laws for Churches in the States, 
modes of organization and action, the ficancial and 
moral results, and special information concerning 
Mormons, {the Chinese in this country, Roman 
Cathotics, etc. 

Dr. Thompson’s eminent ability, his familiar ac- 
quaintance with the religious history of America, 
and bis loyal belief in the American type of miese 
liberty. render his work peculiarly valuable. It has 
already been published in Germany, where it has 
excited a profound interest, The Volkes-Zeitung. 
of Beriln. says:— 

“We emphatically give it as our opinion that for 
long period of years we have met with po publica- 
tion on this subject which bas so entirely aroused 
and gratified us as this clear and well-considered 
work, supported and elucidated as itis throughout 
by facts and leading principles. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers, Sent postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
314 








NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


} peta DOLLARS pays for a quarter’s in- 
struction in any department, under the most 
eminent masters, and for collateral advantages, 
equivalent io SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in ad- 
dition, without extra charge, at the NEW_ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Boston, 
Mass. Largest Music School in the World. Sit- 
uations procured _ ae ome. Fali Yerm 
opens September e nd for circular to 

3lz E. TOURJEE, Director. 








ENNLYSVANIA MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (For Boarders only), Ses- 
sion opens Wednesday, September i0en. Location 
evated heal ; Grounds ample; Buiidings 
hand and dious; Course of Studies ex- 
tensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and Me- 
chanical E eering, the Classics, and English; 
careful oversight of the morals and manners of Ca- 


dets. For circulars > 
313 COL. 0. HYATT, President. 








Was a Widower with a young 
family,a pious, intelligent, and thoroughly 
domestic old lady to take charge of his house, 


Must be re: y and fond of ebildren. 
Address, Fe RK OR 
Rey. JOSEPH WILL 8,246 Princeton St., 


East Boston, Mass. 
STEREOSCOPIC of'\i- 


mouth Camp Ground, Cape Cod, for sale at tht 
Methodist Book Room. No. 38 Bromfield Street, 
or of the Artist, JOSEPH F. CONANT, 





BOSTOY MORTGAGE COMPANY, 


No. 70 State St., Boston, Mass. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAPITAL, oT $2,000,000 
IN SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
CHAS. J. HOLMES. President, 
E. D. WINSLOW, Secretary, 
JAMES B. THAYER, Solicitor. 


DIRECTORS: 


CHAS.J. HOLMES, Cashier Second National Bank 
of Fall River; THOS. TALBOT, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Massacrusetts; ABNER 1. BENYON. 
President National Exchange Bank, Boston; JOHN 
P. PUTNAM, Judge of Superior Court; ROBERT 
O. FULLER, of Fuller, Dana & Fitz, Boston; 
RUDOLPH SCHLIDEN, Banker, of Berlin, Ger- 
many; J. H. CHADWCIK, Treasurer Boston Lead 
Company; E. F. PO. 
Dyewood & Chemical Co.; JOHN J. MCKINNON, 
of McKinyon & Marsh, Chicago; HENRY VI 
LARD, Banker, of Germany. 

The object of the Company, as defined by the 
charter, is: “to loan and re-loan its money_on first 
mortgages ot real estate, situa'e in the State of 
Massachusetts, or elsewhere, to the extent of fifiy 
per cent. of the actual cash value of the property 
loaned on, and to take as evidence of such loans 
bonds or notes payavle to itself, at its office in Bos- 
ton, and secured by deeds of trust or mortgages.’ 

These bonds, notes and securities the Company is 
autborized to endorse, yurantee and sell ten times 
the amount of !ts capital, 

Tne Company cannot loan upon any property 
won wibch there is a prior mortgage, incumbrance, 
or lien. 

Tie Company has a foreign relation that will en- 
able it at all times to dispose of its securities on the 
most favorable teruis. 

Having a Cash Capital of Two Million Dollars — 
dealing in the safest security known to human ex- 
perience, namely, first mortgages on real estate, 
worth at sheriff's sale double the amount loaned — 
loaning its money at our safest home rates, and then 
selling its securities in Germany, where rates are 
lowest — it must not only be safe, but it cannot fail 
to be highly profitable. 

The stock books o the Company are now open to 
subscribers at its Office, No. 70STATE STREET Bos- 
TON, where applications for a limited amount will 
be received 
For further ivformaton, apply in person or by letter, 
313 E. D. WINSLOW, Secretary. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


AHEAD. 
They take the Three Grand Medals! 


WORLD’S EXHIBITION. 
Vienna, Aug. 19, 1873. 
Wheeler & Wilson Manuf:cturing Co., No. 625 
Broadway, N. Y., Awarded Grand Medal of Pro- 
gress, Grand Medal of Merit, and the Only Sewing 
Machine Co, recommended by the International 
Jury for the 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


167 Tremont St., . . Boston. 


31s H. C. HAYDEN, Agt. 








Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 
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RAWLINSON--HACKETT. 


We tate pleasure in announcing that we have 
just published 


HISTORICAL TLLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY REV. G. RAWLINSON, M. A., 
Camden Prof. of Ancient History, Oxford. 
With additional Notes and Literary References by 
REV. H. B. HACKETT, D. D., 
Professor Rochester Theological Seminary. 
One volume lé6mo. Price, $1.25. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
313 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 





Will be published Saturday, Sept. 6, in advance of 
its completion in SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY, 


ARTHUR BONNICASTLE, 


BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 


Author of “ Bitter Sweet.” Kathrina,” * Titcomb’s 
Letters,” etc. 





WITH TWELVE FULL-PAGE I’ LUSTRATIONS 
By Many A. HALLOCK. 


One Vol. 12mo. $1.75. 

ARTHUR BONNICASTLE is the most mature 
and finished prose work of its popular author. 
Autebiographic in form, it is partly so in material 
likewise; and, while of thrilling interest as a story, 
it presents the ripe results of a life of earnest 
action and thought. The great lesson of the book 
is self-respect and seli-reliance — the evil influence 
of cependence being exemplified, in different 
characters and circumstances, by the youth of 
Arthur and the life of Peter Mallens, For charac- 
ter-drawing, purpose, pathos, style, and savor of 
the soil, ARTHUR BONNICASTLE is remarkable 
mong the novels of the time. 





*,* This book will be sent post-paid to any address 
on receipt of the price, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


PROF WISR'S BOOK 


“THROUGH THE AIR!” Forty year’s ad- 
venture in the clouds. Complete history of Bal- 
Joons, and how to make and manage them. Full 
of Thrilling Incidents and Hairbreadth Escapes. 
Life of author. The most interesting and exciting 
volume ever issued. 
Profusely Lilustrated. 

SURE to Sell BEYOND PRECEDENT 

Agents should send one dollar for outfit. Aadress 


TO-DAY PUBLISHING CO., 
3i4 Philadelphia, New. York, Bosto 











The Omnipotent Hand that constructed 
and set in motion that Miracle in Mechanics, the 
Human Frame, did not intend that :t should be 
marred, or shattered, or destroyed by reckless 
management. Even before it was shaped and vivi- 
fied, there sprang spontaneousiy from the earth 
vitalizing agents to repair its injuries and prevent 
its untimely wreck. These sanitary agents were 
Mineral Waters, and the finest and most useful of 
them all has been duplicated in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient ; 


so that now the lnvalid may, in point of fact, al- 
ways have the famous German sre at his hand. 
Of all refreshing and ebullient draughts the Seltzer 
Aperient is the most de igbtful, and of all 
tions that have ever been prescribed for ind’ 
nervous headache, constipation, bilious disorders, 
fevers and irregularities of the — system, f' 
has been the most suc 1. It is prepared ina 
moment. Sold by all druggists. 


Cure ror FEMALE WEAKNESS. 
WITHOUT SUPPORTERS. The best vege- 
table medicine yet known — an Lndian recipe, will 
eradicate all bumors. which is one cause of great 
suffering, makes new blood and strengthens the 
whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for 
ircular and testi ial 4 or Mrs. Bel- 
cher’s Female Cure. Sold by all Druggists. Price 
$1. or 6 bottles for $5. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher, Randolph, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


Geo. C, Goodwin & Co. 38 Hanover St. 
Weeks & Potter, 170 Washington St. { Boston. 











GENTS WANTED — for a New Book — namely 
— Lectures and addresses of WM. MORLEY 


Claverack College 


AND 


cellence and thoroughness not possible where schoo 
The house contains 167 furnished rooms. 


paratus; also a good Librar 





ENGLISH FRENCH PAI 
NORMA! GERMAN 
CLASSI€AL, MUSICAL, 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA ©O:;, 


—o——_ 


GRADUATING DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 
PREPARATORY TO COLLEGE OR BUSINESS FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ELEVEN DEPARTMENTS: 


NEW YORK. 


NTING, AGRICULTURAL, 
MILITARY TELEGRAPH, 
COMMERCIAL, 


Each Department receives the exclusive attention of the Instructor in charge, thus attaining an ex- 
Is are too small for euch classi 
The common English branches are taught oy the oldest and most experieneed of the teachers. 


ification. 


Apparatus and Library. — The Institute is furnished with fine sets of Chemical and Philosophical Ap- 
of well selected matter. 





ASSETS, - ° - 


the “Friends Provident” of England. 
— Oo ortality. Prudent, straightforward and economical management, Strietly Mutual, 


Business Men wanted as Agents. 


Physical Health and Exercise.— A fine Gympasium, eighty feet by fifty, has been erected. The ladies 
are instructed daily in Lewis’ Gymnastics; the gentlemen in Military brill. 
The 20th Annual Session will ay, September 8. 
297 Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A. M., President. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OVER $2,500,000. 


Risks not confined to Friends. Lov: ratesS 


270 lamo. 








§SWHAT TEACHER 


Or pupilis properly furnished for his work, 
as a new term begins, unless he is supplied witha 
GOOD ENGLISH DICTIONA t Or what 
professiona. man, = private individual, can 
always read understandingly, or make the best in- 
tellectual progress, unless he has at hand, for often 
consultation, a like work? “ And whilst you are 
about it, 


GET THE BEST.” 
Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary, 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Diction- 
aries. 
3000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto. 
Price $12. 
tz A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 
¢2#” Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
jaar Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier. Willis, 
Saxe, Elibu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
and the best American and European scholars, 
Pubiished by 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
Sold by J. P. MAGEE, Boston, and by all Book- 


sellers, 
Webster's School Dictionaries, Illustrated 
Editions. 

Oo 0-0 
Webster's Primary Schoo! Dictionary, 
x Comm nSchool “ 

H gh School “ 297 ” 
* Ac.d-mic + 344 " 
Counting House with numerous illustra- 
tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere, 
Publishedjby IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO., New York. Sold everywhere. 811 








204 Engravings. 
274 os 





SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC. 


ROYAL DIADEM, 


WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO 


PURE GOLD. 


ie Sunday School Song Books were ever 
ms published of such real merit; this is the 
unanimous verdict of thousands who are competent 
to judge. 

Either Book in paper cover sent by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-Five cents, 


GOLD and DIADEM 


are handsomely bound in one volume, printed 
on tinted paper, and make the largest and 
best collection of entirely new Songs ever 
published. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 65 cents. 

Those in want of New Songs for Sunday 
School use, should examine our publica- 
tions, which have a world-wide reputation, 
and are sure to give satisfaction beyond 
all others. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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GENTS WANTED, For Rey. W. Mor 

LEY PUNSHON’s GREAT BOOK. Just Issved, 
7000 copies ordered in advance. 
ready. Itis sure to sell. Send for sample and se- 
cure your choice of territory. P: ice, $2.50 in Gilt 
_— ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
310 


DWELLING-HOUSES: 


Warmed by HOT WATER or Steam, 
By the latest and most approved plans. 


WALWORTH MFG. CO., 
283 126 Union Street, Boston. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE, 


Martha’s Vineyard, 


Has just been enlarged by the addition 
of 50 Rooms. 

Near to the wharf, commanding a 
fine view of the ocean, has all the con- 
veniences to afford comfort and pleas- 
ure to its guests. 

Board by the day or week on reason- 


able Terms. 
L. E. FIELD, Proprietor. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


: For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


such as Coughs, Colds, Whoopiug 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 
The few 


itions: 


Eighth 1000 new | 





| OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDERY 


Continue to manufactur e those BELLS (which have 
| made TROY celebrated throughout the world, and 
whick bave been made at this establishment during 
| the past twenty years) and are now making more 
| bells, annually, than any other foundry in the coun- 
| try, for Churches, Academies, Plantations, etc., made 
made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin), Ro- 
tary Mountings, the best in use,” All Bells warrant- 
ed satisfactory. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon appli; 
| cation to JONES & CO. Troy, N. 
¥. CAUTION. Beware of parties claiming 
to manufacture Genuine Troy Church Bells, whose 
Foundery is NOT, and NEVER has been located iu 
TROY, N. Y., said claims are intended to deceive 
the public. 220 










BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY. 
; Established in 1837, 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
Factories, Court Houses, Fire Alarma, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. " 
Warranted. 
Iliustrated Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati 


231 


“CHURCH BELLS. 


[Established in 1820.] 


ILLIAM BLAKE & CO., formerly Heury 
N. Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 





Bells of any weight required, single or in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior manner 
for which this establishment has so long been 
noted. Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor. Al- 


len, Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior grade of Bells. 


Special atiention given to CHURCH BELLS. 





Tilvstrated Catalogue sent free. 227 





A new work of intense INTEREST and intrinsic 
VALUE, 


OCEAN’S STORY. 
py the gifted son of the famous ** Peter Par- 


A graphic History of Oeean Navigation, Adventure 
and Discovery since the Ark, Replete with startling 
incidents, fearful disasters, piracies, perils, &c. 
ABOVE, also thes WONDERS BENEATH the SEA, 
Diving, Dredging, Telegraphing, &c. 22% spirited 
Iilustrations, Agents just started report LOL orders 
in four days, 127 in five days, 7% in two days, &c.; 
sells wonderfully fast. 3,000 Agents Wanted. Send 
tor full description and circulars. HUBBARD 
aeaeaad Publishers, 723 Sansom St., Phila. 





The Best Music Books 


For High and for Grammar Schools ! 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


By L. 0. Emerson & W. 8S. Tilden. 
Price $1.00. 


This H1GH SCHOOL SINGING BOOK is admirably 
fitted for its work, containing a good elementary 
course and a large quantity of the best vocal musi¢ 
well-arranged in two, three and four parts. Has 
been received with the greatest favor by practical 
teachers, 





Just Ready. THE TRIO, a collection of three- 
part songs, arranged especially for High Schools 
and Seminaries. An excellent companion or suc- 
cessor to the HOUR OF SINGING, 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
By L. O. EMERSON. 





The new, sprightly, and very musical COMMON 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK is by a gentleman who “hits 
the mark every time,” and never fails in satisfying 
the musical taste of the people. Of bis previous 
School Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 

All schoo!l-teachers are invited to give this new 
and popular book a trial. 

Any book published by Ditson & Co., will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of Retail Price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, Boston, 
215 





THE NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
Nearly Ready for Publication! 


MORNING STAR, 


D. F. HODGES & G. W FOSTER, 
FOR 


Choirs, Singing Schools, etc. 


Price Per Doz. $13.50. 





NEW EDITION OF 
ANTHEM 
OFFHRING, 


By D. F. HODGES, G. W. FOSTER, 


& J. H. TENNEY. 
Price per Doz. $10.50. 





fidence of mankind and 
become household 
words, among not only 
one but many nations, 
must have extraordin- 
ary virtues, Perhaps 
no one ever secured so 
wide a reputation. or 
" maintained it so long. 

-as AYER’S CHERRY 
— PECTORAL. It has been 
known to the public 
about forty years, by a 





marvelous cures, that 
bave won for it a confidence in Its virtues, never 
equaied by any other medicine. It still makes the 
most effectual cures of Coughs. Colds, Consumption, 
that can be made by medical skill. Inde 
CHERRY PECTORAL has realy robbed these dan- 
gerous diseases of their terrors, to a great extent, 


fects, that is well founded, if the remedy be taken 
in season. 
this timely protection. 
neglect it, and the wise will not. K 
sudden attacks. 
PREPARED BY 
Dr.J.C.AYBR & CO., Lowell, Ms. 
Practical and Analytical Chemist. 








Children often look Pale and Sick 


stomach. 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


in worm preparations. 
CURTIS & BROWN, Proprietors, 
No. 215 Fulton Street, New York. 











313 Falmouth, Mass. 


PUNSHON—a handsome octavo. Address B. B. 
RUSSELL, 55 Cornhill, Boston, 1038 


Medicines at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A Box. 


whicb have won the con- | 


long- continued series of | 


, the | 


and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal ef- 


Every family should have it in their 
closet for the ready and prompt relief of its mem- 
bers. Sickness, suffering, and even life is saved by 
The piudent shoutd not 

eep it by you 
for the protection it affords by ite timiely use in 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 265 


from no other cause than having worms in the 


will destroy Worms without injury to the child 
being perfectly WHITE, and free from all color- 
ing or other injurious ingredients usually used 


Sold by Druggists and Chemista, and dealers ae 


: Sample copies of either of above sent free by mail 
on receipt of $1.00, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 








AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
LIFE 
In THE 

| na 
BIBLE 
| By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 

| This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
| and how to live in ail times. “It pleases. profits, 
pays.” “Itis precious asgems” ‘It glows with 
living light on every page.” The style is full and 
flowing, clear and sparkling. Agents seld of the 
author’s former works, * NIGHT SCENES.” 0 
“Our FATHER’s HovsE,” nearly 100,000 copies 
each. They should now canvass the same territory 
for “Home Life,” his latest and best {work. 
EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG MEN, LADIES TEACH 
ERS AND CLERGYMEN in every county. Seud fot 
circular and secure first choice of territory. 
ZIEGLER & M’CURDY, 274 Main St, 
ll Springfield, Mass. 





BARNUM’S HOTEL, 
Cor. Broadway and 20th Street, 


ON BOTH AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLAN®. 





Complete with all modern improvements; — 
en suite and single; private parlors, baths, ©’© ae 
tors, etc. Location snemepeneeyy being in the v¢ 14 
centre of fashion and brilliavt New York lift ce 
proximity to Churches and places of Amusemt'™ 
and Lord & Taylor's, Arnold & Constables - - 
& C.Johnston’s Dry Goods palaces. The hot on 
under the managment of A. 8. Barnom. former ‘he 
Barnum’s Hotel. Baltimore: I. N. Green, of Day “9 
Obio, and recently of New York, and fe em 
Barnum, of Barnum’s Hotel. St. Louw. 3” 


—— 











PRESS OF SMITH AND SMART. 
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